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Homeless 
People  With 
AIDS  Face 
Painful  Struggle 
On  Street 


by  Amy  Alexander 

Each  day  brings  a  new  challenge 
to  24-year-old  Kevin  KJinski . 
Stricken  with  incessant  stomach 
cramps  that  often  leave  him  doubled 
over  in  pain,  Kilinski  currently  lives 
at  the  AIDS/ARC  vigil  at  United  Na- 
tions Plaza.  Diagnosed  two  years  ago 
with  crypto-spinolosis  (intestinal  dis- 
order), Kevin  is  one  of  countless 
people  in  San  Francisco  who  are  home- 
less with  AIDS. 

"1  can  probably  have  something  to 
eat  today,"  Kilinski  said  one  day  last 
month.  He  recently  spent  a  ni^t  at 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital  after 
his  cramps  became  unbearable.  There, 
he  underwent  a  spinal  tap  to  al.'eviate 
the  torturous  headaches  that  seem  lo 
strike  without  warning. 

He  was  released  the  following  day 
and  wonders  where  he  would  have 
gone  if  a  "brother"  from  the  vigil 
hadn't  accompanied  him  in  the  ambu- 
lance and  stayed  with  him  during  the 
night.  It  wasn't  (the  hospital's)  fault," 
he  says.  "They  just  don't  have  the 
room  to  keep  emergency  patients  for 
much  longer  than  a  night." 

In  January,  Kilinski  returned  from 
four  months  in  Sacramento.  He  stayed 
with  friends  and  had  hoped  life  would 
be  a  bit  easier  and  cheaper  there.  Bui 
it  didn't  work  out. 

"I'm  home  now,"  he  says,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  a  pallet  in  front  of  the  old 
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Federal  Building  at  U.N.  Plaza  where 
he  spends  most  of  his  time,  close  to 
"friends  and  family. " 

A  former  intravenous  drug  user, 
Kilinski  says  there  was  a  period,  "right 
after  I  was  diagnosed  when  I  tried 
escapir\g  through  drugs.  .1  lost  a  lot— 
a  lover,  my  job  and  my  apartment 
because  I  was  out  of  control,"  he  says, 
zipping  his  khaki  jacket  against  the 
evening  chill. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  home- 
less people  with  AIDS  in  San  Fran- 
cisco differ  widely.  Health  Department 


officials  guess  there  are  at  least  50; 
other  estimates  range  as  high  as  400. 

Whatever  the  exact  numbers,  they 
are  clearly  on  the  rise.  Robert  Pren- 
tice, director  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment's health  care  for  the  homeless 
program,  says  that  unless  funding  for 
outreach  programs  and  support  shel- 
ters is  increased,  the  figures  for  the 
coming  year  will  show  a  marked  in- 
crease. 

Gloria  Valoris,  counseling  coordi- 
nator for  Independent  Housing  Ser- 

continued  on  page  13 


Southeast  Asians  Still  Turn 
To  Ancient  Ways  of  Healing 


by  Sara  Colm 

Shortly  after  Cambodian  refugee 
Phet  Som  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1980,  he  was  diagnosed 
by  American  doctors  as  having  liver 
cancer.  In  the  past  year,  his  condition 
worsened  considerably  and  he  was 
given  only  a  few  months  to  live. 

Visited  by  The  Tenderloin  Times  in 
October,  .'hel,  69,  was  weak  and  con- 
fined to  his  bed. 

"We  are  hopeless,"  his  son  said  at 
that  time.  'The  doctors  only  guaran- 
tee his  life  for  a  week  or  a  month  at 
a  time. 

In  despair,  the  family  called  in 
monks  lo  pray  for  Phet.  As  a  last 
resort,  they  turned  lo  an  old  family 
friend  who  had  been  a  healer  in  Cam- 
bodia. He  began  a  therapy  of  massage 
and  moxtbustion  (burning). 

Within  days  of  treatment  by  the 
healer,  Phet's  health  and  energy  picked 
up.  "'I  feel  very  lucky  to  have  (the 
healer).  I  feel  like  I'm  bom  again," 
Phet  said  at  the  time. 

Continuing  to  improve,  Phet  told 


the  Times  last  month:  "I  feel  much 
better  now.  I  can  walk  around  a  little 
now  and  have  more  appetite  than  be- 
fore. I  think(my  healer)  is  very  good. ' 

Phet's  treatment  consisted  of  moxi- 
bustion— small  bums  created  on  his 
stomach  by  the  healer  placing  bits  of 
slow-burning  cotton  on  his  skin  and 
burning  with  incense. 

"I  did  not  bum  his  stomach;  actually 
I  burned  the  bad  vein  which  caused 
his  illness,"  the  header  explained.  Every 
pain  and  illness,  he  continued,  comes 
from  veins  and  nerves.  The  source  of 
Phet's  tumor  "'came  from  a  nerve 
somewhere,"  which  had  to  be  located 
and  burned. 

He  has  no  problem  with  American 
doctors,  the  healer  continued.  '1  never 
blame  people  going  to  the  doctor," 
he  said.  "Doctors  are  good  too.  My 
only  concem  is  that  they  treat  the 
place  where  the  person  has  illness  (the 
symptom,  in  this  case  the  tumor)  and 
not  the  source.  " 

like  Phet  Som,  many  refugees  from 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  still  fol- 
low a  folk  healii\g  tradition  like  they 


used  in  their  home  countries.  Some 
are  slowly  getting  used  to  also  going 
to  western  doctors,  who  generally 
show  great  tolerance  and  respect  for 
Asian  medicine. 

Don  Cohon,  a  psychologist  who 
has  worked  with  refugees  for  10  years, 
supports  those  who  use  traditional 
therapies.  "It's  a  matter  of  respect  for 
tradition, "  he  says.  "I  don't  know  if 
it  works  empirically— some  of  them 
do  seem  lo  get  better.  But  if  they  be- 
lieve they're  going  to  be  assisted  by  a 
certain  treatment,  that's  important. 
Attitude  is  important  (in  health).  To 
depreciate  that,  ridicule  it,  is  to  over- 
look another  mode  of  healing." 

Western  Doctors  Not  Shocked 
by  Healers 

Dr.  Paul  [>lay,  of  the  refugee  screen- 
ing clinic  at  S.F.  General  Hospital, 
says  he  sometimes  cooperates  with 
traditional  healers.  He  sees  no  danger 
with  folk  techniques  although  some 
of  the  Chinese  herbs,  being  quite 
powerful,  can  interact  with  western 


U.S.  Mission 
Opens  Second 
Shelter  While 
Labor  Commission 
Investigates 

by  Marion  Rust 

The  United  States  Mission,  a  con- 
troversial Los  Angeles-based 
religious  organization  that  re- 
cently opened  its  second  Tenderloin 
shelter,  is  under  investigation  by  the 
state  Labor  Commission  for  possible 
violation  of  state  labor  codes. 

The  mission,  which  requires  its 
homeless  clients  to  solicit  funds  door- 
to-door  in  exchar\ge  for  shelter,  meals 
and  commission  payments,  may  also 
be  evicting  its  residents  without  proper 
legal  process. 

The  mission  currently  houses  up  to 
38  clients  in  a  shelter  on  O'Farrell 
Street  and  will  this  month  open  a  new 
51-bed  shelter  for  men  at  86  Golden 
Gate  Avenue. 

Albert  Revff,  deputy  chief  labor 
commissioner,  told  The  Times  that 
the  state  labor  commission  is  current- 
ly investigating  complaints  by  former 
nussion  residents  who  way  they  were 
underpaid. 
In  an  interview  with  The  Times,  Pat 
Rocco,  the  mission's  local  director, 
claimed  the  matter  had  been  dropped 
by  the  labor  commission.  "We  don't 
fall  under  their  jurisdiction  at  all,"  he 
said,  claiming  they  were  exempt  be- 

continued  on  page  13 


Tu  Chung  is  the  resident  herbalist  at 
VInh  Hing  Company  on  Geary  Street. 


drugs.  "We  always  want  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  herb  they're  taking," 
he  says. 

Delay  is  not  shocked  by  patients 
with  scars  on  their  belly  from  moxi- 
bustion  or  marks  from  the  common 
home  remedy  of  "coining"— vigorous 
rubbing  with  a  hot  coin.  "It's  not  like 

continued  on  page  6 


VOICES 


ash  the  people 


by  Keith  Grier 

What  does  Martin  Luther  King  mean 
to  you? 


Headers  are  encouraged  to  send 
letters  to  Editor,  Tenderloin 
Times,  25  Taylor.  S.F..  CA.  94102 
by  the  20th  of  each  month.  Letters 
should  be  signed  and  may  be 
edited  by  the  Times. 


Roy  Michael  Samuel, 
29 

He  was  our  best 
friend.  He  is  a  great 
and  powerful  man, 
and  anything  I  can  do 
to  support  his  memory 
1  will. 


Monique  Jones,  5 
He  was  a  preacher. 
He  preached  getting 
black  people  and  all 
people  together.  He 
wanted  everyone  to 
love  each  other. 


Margarette  Baty,  40 

He  was  a  beautiful 
man — a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  a  Black  Je- 
sus. I'm  from  the 
South  and  I  know 
what  he  was  talking 
about. 


Chester  Roberts,  82 
He  was  one  great  man 
among  many  great 
men  throughout  his- 
tory. He  was  a  link 
in  a  chain— it's  a  link 
all  the  way  down 
through  the  prophecy 
of  time  and  the  Bible. 


Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hunt, 
28 

I  feel  he  wanted  free- 
dom for  all  people, 
and  if  he  hadn't  been 
killed  he  would  have 
accomplished  more  of 
what  he  wanted. 


letters 


Uttle  Pity  for  the  Homeless 

Editors, 

As  an  overburdened  taxpayer,  I  read 
your  January  issue  (story  about  54  deaths 
on  the  streets)  about  the  homeless  and  felt 
little,  if  any,  pity.  San  Francisco 
is  a  magent  to  these  types  of  people  be- 
cause of  the  generous  programs  it  offers— 
and  I  ultimately  pay  for.  If  somebody 
is  too  stupid  to  take  advantage  of  San 
Francisco's  over-zealous  benevolence,  then 
they  have  to  live — or  die — with  the  conse- 
quences. I  can  also  think  of  a  lot  better 
uses  for  $6  million  than  on  a  bunch  of 
non-tax  paying  citizens  who  are  drawn 
here  simply  for  "three  hots  and  a  cot."  If 
the  majority  of  them  can't  even  help  them- 
selves, we're  wasting  our  time  and  money 
trying  to  lend  them  a  hand.  And  aside 
from  juicy  headlines,  getting  Cecil  Williams 
on  TV  and  makir\g  the  Patels  rich,  there 
is  no  one  single  benefit  the  homeless  bring 
to  our  city. 

My  solution?  I'd  recommend  a  dignified 
version  of  what  the  SPCA  does  with  strays 
that  they  can't  find  homes  for.  Because 
the  less  we  spend  on  people  who  can't  or 
won't  contribute  to  our  society,  the  more 
we  have  for  those  who  do. 

Byron  Yablams 

The  Forgotten  People 
Editors, 

Concerning  the  Homeless —  I  walked 
your  streets  last  night  and  what  I  saw  was 
frightening.  I  saw  people  standing  in  phone 
booths  to  get  out  of  the  cold.  1  saw 
building  entrances  serving  as  makeshift 
beds  for  folk  whose  skin  appeared  as 
tough  as  alligator  hide.  People  had  hard 
and  frightened  looks  on  their  faces.  Young 
and  old  alike,  they  were  out  there  on 
one  of  the  coldest  nights  I  ever  remember 
in  this  city. 

Interestingly  enough  though,  I  noted 
something  both  sad  and  profound...  they 
were  all  equal;  black,  white,  young  and 
old;  they  all  somehow  seemed  equal.  The 
forgotten  people  that  we  see  and  don't  see. 
I  walked  your  streets  last  night  and  what 
I  saw  was  frightening. 

Larry  L.  Saxxon 


cP  ill  &  it 

I  ^    I  ■      iTi  I  IP     111  ~ 

■  a  40-room  residential  hotel 

■  3  common  kitchens 

■  beautiful  roof  garden 

■  community  atmosphere 

■  a  good  mix  of  interesting  people 

■  managed  by  the  tenants 

For  more  information,  come  to  an 
Introductory  Meeting  on  the  first 
and  third  Sunday  of  each  month, 
8  pm,  391  Leavenworth. 


Editors, 

I  am  a  resident  in  senior  housing  here 
in  the  Tenderloin.  Although  I  qualify 
financially  to  live  here,  1  consider  myself 
well  off.  In  comparison  to  the  homeless 
and  jobless  I  consider  myself  downright 
wealthy.  That  is  why  it  is  so  difficult  for 
me  to  pass  by  those  persons  who  put  out 
their  hand  and  ask  tor  change.  1  am  not 
rich  enough  to  support  them  financially.  1 
wish  I  was. 

Even  though  I  may  seem  to  be  indif- 
ferent as  I  ignore  their  plea,  1  am  not.  I 
hear  them  and  I  know  they  are  in  need.  I 
just  don't  feel  that  small  change  is  the  so- 
lution. 

But  that  is  not  why  1  am  writing  this 
letter.  Something  happened  this  morning 
that  warmed  the  heart  of  this  lonely  widow. 

Two  men  huddled  in  a  doorway 
looked  up  at  me  and  said  "good  morning." 
For  a  fraction  of  a  second  I  looked  into  a 
pair  of  clear  blue  eyes  and  I  smiled  and 
wished  them  a  "good  morning"  without 
breaking  my  stride.  My  head  fell  10  lbs. 
lighter  and  I  felt  as  if  1  had  been  given  a 
gift— a  free  and  precious  gift. 

1  believe  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  Tenderloin  could  be  changed  if  a  lot  of 
its  residents  followed  the  example  of  those 
men.  Instead  of  looking  to  see  what  they 
could  get,  they  gave.  This  could  be  the 
means  of  uniting  a  "house  divided"  and 
the  Tenderloin  could  become  the  friend- 
liest part  of  town  instead  of  the  most  de- 
pressed. Why  not  start  a  campaign  where 
we  would  start  saying  "good  morning"  to 
each  other  and  then  as  neighbors  try  to 
solve  some  of  our  problems.  Not  yours, 
not  mine,  but  ours. 

Lucille  Isenberg 
Mental  Health  System  Squashes  Souls 
Editors, 

I  want  to  comment  on  a  recent  epi- 
sode with  San  Francisco  General  Hospital 
where  I  was  mistreated.  1  felt  my  so- 
called  treatment  was  the  usual,  non-logical, 
inhumane,  repressive  actions  of  the  mental 
health  system  where  this  system  seeks  to 
keep  itself  in  power  and  keep  getting  paid 
by  murdering  the  souls  of  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  it.  At  least  that  was  my 
experience. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
deal  with  my  out-of-body  behavior  and 
experience  other  than  to  tell  me  "I  was  fa- 
king it, "  and  tell  me  that  if  1  exhibited  any 
behavior  other  than  what  was  wanted  by 
authorities,  that  "I  was  in  deep  trouble." 
Without  permission,  I  was  drugged  by 
doctors  "for  my  own  good."  My  treat- 
ment consisted  of  isolating  me  in  a  small, 
bare  room  and  treating  me  like  a  criminal 
and  a  non-entity  judging  from  doctors' 
tones  of  voice  and  attitudes.  I  was  re- 
peatedly interrogated  concerning  my  medi- 
cations. It  was  difficult  for  me  to  talk 
due  to  my  emotional  and  spiritual  state, 
which  was  the  very  reason  why  1  was 
brought  in  by  a  policewoman  in  the  first 
place.  According  to  the  doctors,  I  was 
picked  up  on  the  grounds  of  being  a  danger 
to  myself  and  others.  Yet,  it  was  never 
proven  that  I  was  dangerous.  My  only 
error  was  that  1  wanted  some  help  and 
comfort.  Unfortunately,  SFGH  did  its  very 
best  to  see  that  it  did  the  opposite. 

I  felt  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  set-up, 
planned,  purposeful  design  to  squash  my 
soul.  I'm  writing  to  tell  you  the  system- 
did  not  win  in  my  case.  1  am  not  brain- 
washed. But  for  SF  General's  attempt 
at  brainwashing  me  and  others,  I  feel  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  should  investigate 
the  hospital,  and  ultimately  return  mental 
health  treatment  to  working  people  and 
consumers. 

Beatrice  Pogtn-Spiegel 
Tortoise  Elephant  Hatching 
— a  working-class  Jewess 


February,  1987 


Save  Neighborhood  Storesl 
Editors, 

I  was  very  dismayed  to  reau  in  the 
January  issue  about  the  loss  of  two  Ten- 
derloin restaurants,  particularly  Arturo's. 
I  also  understand  that  the  Angkor  Chum 
Cambodian  restaurant  around  the  comer 
from  Arturo's  on  Eddy  will  be  moving 
to  Lombard  Street.  Is  this  the  beginning 
of  a  major  trend  in  which  low-priced  high- 
quality  neighborhood  restaurants  are 
forced  out  to  higher  rent  areas  by  land- 
lords who  refuse  to  renew  their  leases? 
Why  exactly  are  these  restaurants  leaving 
and  is  there  anything  the  neighborhood  can 
do  to  help  prevent  more  similar  occur- 
rences? I'd  like  to  see  another  article  which 
could  answer  these  questions.  / 

Heidi  Swarts 


Thanks  for  the  Info 

Editors, 

About  a  month  ago  I  wrote  you  a  letter 
requesting  some  information  about  rent 
control.  To  my  surprise,  you  printed  my 
letter,  along  with  the  answer. 

Thank  you.  As  a  token  of  my  appre- 
ciation, I  am  sending  a  check  for  ten  dol- 
lars for  my  subscription  renewal. 

Joseph  Scavone 
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Year  of  the  Cat 

Vietnamese 
Usher  in 
New  Year 


by  Hung  Quoc  Tran 

In  contrast  to  the  wet,  cold  night 
outside,  there  was  a  warm  and 
friendly  atmosphere  in  the  color- 
fully decorated  basement  of  340  Eddy 
Street  on  Saturday,  January  24.  This 
is  a  party  to  welcome  the  lunar  New 
Year,  or  Tet,"  said  tenant  Thu  Tai 
Duong  as  a  Vietnamese  band  warmed 
up  to  play.  Many  Vietnamese  tenants 
live  in  the  building,  Duong  said,  so 
"we  hold  this  party  to  maintain  our 
good  tradition." 

Tenants  responded  enthusiastically 
to  building  manager  Giam  Nguyen's 
suggestion  to  throw  a  Tet  celebration. 
Just  about  everyone — Vietnamese, 
Cambodian  and  American — chipped 
in  with  food  or  money  for  the  party. 

Anh  Thi  Le  showed  up  in  a  tra- 
ditional Vietnamese  dress,  the  "ao 
dai."  "I  think  this  is  a  good  occa- 
sion not  only  for  the  adults  but  also 
for  the  children  to  remember  our 
customs  and  culture,"  said  Le. 

For  Vietnamese  in  America,  Tet  can 
also  be  a  sad  time.  "It  reminds  us 
of  our  country  and  relatives  and 
friends  still  living  there,"  said  Le. 

In  Vietnam  and  China,  Tet  is  the 
most  important  holiday  of  the  year. 
It's  a  time  for  eating,  resting,  buying 
new  clothes,  decorating  the  house  and 
visiting  with  friends. 

This  is  the  Year  of  the  Cat,  which 
the  Chinese  call  the  Year  of  the  Rab- 
bit. The  cat  is  seen  as  a  useful  pet 
because  it  kills  mice  and  rats  which 
can  be  harmful  for  the  harvest  and 
at  home.  In  some  aspects,  cats  have 
negative  connotations  for  Vietnamese, 
who  believe  that  poverty  accompanies 
a  wandering  cat  to  their  homes,  and 
a  black  cat  that  jumps  over  a  dead 


Youngsters  lined  up  for  goodies  last 
montti  at  the  Tet  celebration  at  340 
Eddy  Street. 

body  turns  that  person  into  an  evil 
ghost. 

But  even  when  the  year  is  repre- 
sented by  an  animal  that  is  both  good 
and  bad,  Vietnamese  look  forward  to 
the  New  Year  writh  hopes  of  better 
health  and  wealth. 

Special  foods  are  prepared  for  the 
Tet  holiday — pickled  green  vegetables, 
sweet  rice  and  green  beans,  roast  pig 
and  special  cakes  called  "banh  chung" 
(square  shaped)  and  "banh  let '  (cylin- 
drical shaped). 

A  week  before  New  Year's  day, 
Vietnamese  bid  farewell  to  the  kitchen 
god,  who  is  said  to  observe  the  actions 
or  words  that  might  bring  bad  luck 
during  the  coming  year. 

Although  Vietnamese  shops  in  the 
Tenderloin  were  stocked  up  on  holiday 
food  last  month.  Lien  Su,  a  bilingual 
teacher  at  the  YMCA,  commented  taht 
"life  in  the  U.S.  almost  makes  us  not 
recognize  that  our  Tet  is  coming."  Even 
so.  most  Vietnamese  here  celebrate  the 
tradition  in  some  way  with  fanuly  and 
friends. 

As  Tao  Van  Le  prepared  to  close 
his  Eddy  Street  shop  for  a  couple  of 
days  during  Tet  last  month,  he  said, 
"We  don't  want  to  lose  this  good  tra- 
dition." 


Trouble  at  the  Women's  Hotel 


by  Sarah  Henry 

All  is  not  well  these  days  at  the 
Women's  Hotel,  a  low-cost 
residential  hotel  on  Jones  Street. 
Tenants  are  complaining  about  har- 
rassment,  reduced  services  and  a  lack 
of  security.  The  new  manager,  Suzanne 
Day,  says  she's  being  "treated  like  the 
enemy."  And  the  hotel  owner's  repre- 
sentative will  not  meet  or  talk  with 
residents,  they  say,  and  refused  to  be 
interviewed  for  this  story. 

During  the  last  months,  tenants  have 
begun  organizing  in  an  effort  to  have 
their  grievances  heard.  "Nobody  wants 
to  stick  their  necks  out  because  the 
rent  is  so  cheap;  but  no  one  wsmts  to 
live  like  this,"  says  one  tenant. 

There  are  53  tenants  at  the  hotel, 
located  at  624  Jones  Street.  They 
range  from  24  to  89  years  of  age. 
Many  are  long-term  residents  who 
pay  less  than  $200  a  month  in  rent. 

Currently,  the  lobby  is  being  up- 
graded and  the  manager's  apartment 
remodeled.  According  to  Day,  these 
improvements,  which  have  taken 
about  four  months,  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. 

Heidi  Swarts  from  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  which  is 
assisting  the  tenants,  says  she  has  re- 
ceived seven  complaints  about  the  re- 
modeling. 

According  to  one  tenant,  who  did 
not  want  to  be  identified,  the  hotel 
has  been  "severely  disrupted  due  to 
the  renovations;  the  lobby  is  very 
dusty,  there  are  no  chairs  to  sit  on 
and  the  mailboxes,  formerly  behind 


the  counter,  are  now  on  a  chair  near 
the  front  door.  Thai's  not  a  very  se- 
cure place.  It's  an  unsettling  thing. " 

Day  says  of  the  tenants'  complaints; 
"There  isn't  anything  we  do  that  they 
aren't  critical  of.  They  ought  to  be 
grateful  that  they  are  going  to  be  in  a 
beautiful,  safe  hotel." 

Day  said  linen  service  had  been 
eliminated  "because  it  was  a  really 
dirty  thing  and  we  didn't  want  to  do 
it  anymore.  Our  superintendent  had 
to  wear  a  painter's  mask  to  sort  the 
sheets  because  they  were  so  filthy." 

Residents  have  expressed  fears  that 
the  beautifying  of  the  hotel  indicates 
it  is  going  to  be  sold  and  they  will  be 
pushed  out,  to  which  Day  responds: 
"That  is  a  totally  erroneous  rumor." 

After  Day  became  manager,  the 
Women's  Hotel,  which  has  tradition- 
ally rented  only  to  women,  started 
taking  male  tenants.  Residents  were 
not  informed  beforehand,  they  say, 
and  some  were  concerned  when  they 
suddenly  saw  men  in  the  hallway  be- 
cause they  didn't  know  they  lived 
there.  One  tenant,  who  didn't  have  a 
problem  with  the  hotel  renting  to  male 
tenants  said:  "The  older  women  and 
the  gay  women  weren't  happy  about 
it." 

Day  says  the  hotel  was  "integrated" 
after  a  complaint  was  filed  by  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  for  its  "wo- 
men only"  policy. 

According  to  Swarts,  the  tenants' 
goal  is  to  discuss  their  concerns  with 
the  owner,  and  if  that  doesn't  work, 
consider  an  appeal  to  the  Rent  Board. 


New  Board  Takes  Over 
Farmers'  Market 


by  Carol  Wong 

After  more  than  a  year  of  in- 
fighting and  sometimes  bitter 
conflict,  the  Heart  of  the  City 
Farmers'  Market  has  a  new  board  of 
directors  and,  its  members  hope,  a 
new  spirit. 

All  five  of  the  seats  on  the  board 
reserved  for  farmers  were  captured  in 
an  election  last  month  by  members 
of  the  Farmers/Producers'  Association, 
a  farmers'  union  of  sorts  that  formed 
last  year  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  growers  and  other  producers  who 
sell  their  food  at  the  market. 

"All  the  farmers  are  happy  this  has 
taken  place,"  said  El  Hullana,  a  vege- 
table grower  from  Merced  who  was 
elected  to  the  board.  'There  are  no 
real  hostile  attitudes "  among  the  new 
board  members,  he  said. 

John  Garrone,  a  San  Francisco 
mushroom  grower  and  also  a  new 
board  member,  said,  "We  have  a  real 
good  board.  It  looks  promising." 

The  market  had  been  locked  in  a 
fractious  dispute  since  December  of 
1985  when  former  board  president 
Cecil  Bonzo  cancelled  an  election 
before  the  votes  could  be  counted. 
The  market's  manager,  Matundu  Ma- 
kalani,  got  caught  up  in  the  battle 
and  was  fired.  Board  meetings  dege- 
nerated into  shouting  matches  and 
charges  and  counter-charges  flew  back 
and  forth. 

Eventually,  in  the  final  months  of 
1986,  representatives  of  the  city's  Chief 
Administrative  Officer,  who  manages 
the  public  plaza  where  the  market  is 
held,  got  the  warring  factions  to  agree 
to  new  elections  and  to  adopting  new 
bylaws  for  the  troubled  market. 

Elected,  in  addition  to  Garrone  (42 


votes)  and  Hullana  (35  votes)  were 
Jan  Salter,  a  fisherwoman  from  Half 
Moon  Bay  (35),  Debbie  Baga,  a  bee- 
keeper (33)  and  Lawrence  Jorgenson 
(33).  A  total  of  48  farmers  cast  bal- 
lots. 

In  addition,  the  city  appointed  seven 
other  community  and  organizational 
representatives.  They  are:  Keith  Grier, 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition; 
Harry  Snyder,  Consumers'  Union:  Ri- 
chard Allman  and  Cecilia  Antillon, 
Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Corporation;  Jan  Hartsough, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee; 
and  Bernard  Averbuch  and  Carolyn 
Diamond,  Market  Street  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

The  new  board  will  have  a  number 
of  issues  to  deal  with.  One  pleasant 
problem  will  be  what  to  do  with  the 
market's  growing  surplus,  which  now 
stands  at  over  $40,000. 

Some  members  are  interested  in 
using  some  of  this  money  to  fund  nu- 
trition education  and  marketing  pro- 
grams in  the  neighborhood  as  well  as 
installing  restrooms  and  improving  se- 
curity. But  funds  must  also  be  re- 
served to  deal  with  lawsuits  against  the 
market  by  the  fired  former  manager 
and  by  a  passerby  who  claims  to  have 
been  injured  by  a  stall  that  collapsed. 

The  board  will  also  weigh  the  fate 
of  the  Friday  market,  which  was  added 
on  top  of  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
markets  but  has  never  drawn  large 
numbers  of  farmers  or  customers. 
Some  board  members  favor  cancelling 
the  Friday  market. 

They  will  also  try  to  deal  with  the 
thorny  problem  of  "peddlers  "—ven- 
dors who  sell  food  they  do  not  them- 
selves produce,  a  violation  of  the  mar- 
ket's rules. 


'San  Francisco's  first  Cambodian  Market'* 
BATTAMBANG  MARKET 
339  Eddy  St.  (at  Jones)  474-6436 
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Cut  off  Welfare 

Ethiopian  Refugee  Hangs  Himself 


by  Stan  West 

The  recent  suicide  of  an  Ethiopian 
refugee  has  sent  shock  waves 
through  San  Francisco's  2,500- 
slrong  Ethiopian  connmunity,  with 
some  fearing  it  could  signal  a  trend. 
Desta  Hassan  Nune,  a  27-year  old 
former  salesman,  was  found  in  late 
December  by  passersy-by  on  a  Pine 
Street  sidewalk,  dead  from  an  appar- 
ent hanging  suicide. 

Nune  came  to  the  United  States  in 
August  1986  from  strife-ridden  East 
Africa  after  several  months  in  a 
Sudanese  refugee  camp.  Resettlement 
agencies  helped  him  get  housing  and 
even  a  low-paying  job  in  Marin 
Coimty.  But  something  was  wrong. 
Girma  Abate  Wolde,  his  roommate, 
says  Nune  was  distraught  because  his 
boss  treated  him  like  a  "second<lass 
citizen"  at  a  minimum-wage  sales  job 
he  commuted  to  two  hours  every  day. 
Nune  quit  in  hopes  of  finding  another 
position.  But  when  he  resigned,  he 
violated  regulations  of  his  sponsor, 
the  International  Rescue  Comnuttee, 
which  withdrew  its  support. 

He  was  then  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  which  notified 
Nune  on  Dec.  18  that  he  was  disquali- 
fied from  cash  assistance  and  food 
stamps  effective  Dec.  31  "because  you 
failed  to  comply  with  work  registra- 
tion/job search  requirements." 

On  Dec.  28,  Nune  climbed  onto  the 
fire  escape  in  his  Pine  Street  apart- 
ment and  hung  himself  with  a  tele- 
phone wire. 

'1  didn't  expect  that,"  says  Girma 
Abate  Wolde,  29,  his  roommate.  "A 
week  before  he  died,  he  talked  angrily 
about  being  cut  off  welfare  after  he 
was  a  few  minutes  late  for  a  job  ap- 
pointment. He  also  missed  his  girl- 
friend and  her  children  who  were  still 
stuck  in  a  Sudanese  refugee  camp. 
And  now  that  he  was  penniless,  he 
felt  there  was  no  chance  of  saving 
enough  money  to  send  for  them.  He 
said  this  was  a  strange  country  with 
strange  people  and  customs.  That  was 
the  last  thing  1  heard  him  say.  I  really 
miss  him.  He  was  my  best  friend." 

Nune's  case  worker  at  the  welfare 
department,  Mary  Lau,  herself  a  refu- 
gee from  Vietnam,  said:  "I  explained 
to  Nune  that  he  had  to  comply  with 
rules  and  regulations  for  work  or  we 
would  have  to  cut  him  off  food  stamps 
and  Medi-Cal.  He  said  he  understood. 
But  when  he  missed  several  appoint- 
ments regarding  employment,  I  was 
forced  to  cut  him  off." 

Don  Climent,  the  director  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee,  said, 
"Nune  was  at  odds  with  his  whole 
support  system.  We  told  him  he  had 
to  play  ball  and  register  for  work." 
"His  attitude  towards  us  was  bad," 
Qiment  continued.  "No  one  here  knew 
how  desperate  his  situation  was.  So  in 
compliance  with  our  rules  and  regula- 
tions, we  had  to  cut  his  aid  off." 

According  to  Climent,  Nune  was 
the  first  refugee  out  of  8,000  assisted 
by  his  agency  who  committed  suicide. 
He  suggests  Nune,  a  Moslem — unlike 
the  majority  of  Ethiopian  refugees 
who  are  Coptic  Christians — had  no 
support  system  here. 

Tesfaye  Tsadik,  an  Oakland-based 
attorney  who  helps  Ethiopian  refugees, 
explains  why  suicide  occasionally 
happens  among  his  countrymen  in 
America.  "Back  home  the  support 
system  of  the  church,  the  family,  the 
community  and  other  social  organiza- 
tions are  firmly  in  place.  But  when 
many  Ethiopians  like  Nune  are  left  on 
their  own  in  America  to  cope  with 
daily  living  problems,  the  magnitude 
of  their  problems  rises  and  they  some- 
times become  depressed,  paranoid 
and  suicidal." 

Dr.  Marlin  Griffith,  a  clinical  psy- 
chologist who  works  with  many 
Ethiopians  at  Westside  Outpatient 
Service  in  the  Fillmore,  says  that  all 
refugees  have  a  lot  of  stress  adjusting 


to  a  new  culture.  But  unlike  Southeast 
Asian  or  Eastern  European  refugees. 
East  Africans  do  not  have  communi- 
ties already  in  place  when  they  come 
to  American  cities,  Griffith  says. 

"Complicating  matters  is  an  Ameri- 
can Black  community  that  does  not 
speak  African  languages,"  says  Griffith, 
adding  that  the  language  barrier  is  also 
a  problem  for  clinicians  in  assessing 
the  mental  health  of  Ethiopians. 

Experts  cite  other  suicides  and  mur- 
ders within  the  Ethiopian  community 
in  recent  years.  A  few  months  ago,  a 
mentally  disturbed  man  living  in  the 
Ethiopian  Refugee  House  on  McAllister 
stabbed  an  Ethiopian  woman  to  death. 

Two  years  ago,  another  Ethiopian 
woman,  depressed  over  leaving  her 
four  children  in  East  Africa,  jumped 
off  of  Pier  39  and  drowned.  In  1984, 
an  Ethiopian  woman  with  a  history  of 
mental  illness  leaped  to  her  death  from 
a  housing  project  in  the  Fillmore. 

The  traumatic  experiences  of  escap- 
ing from  their  homes  in  East  Africa 
and  in  the  refugee  camps  even  before 
they  get  to  western  countries  "seems 
to  take  its  toll  on  many  Ethiopians 
mentally,"  says  Gerefa.  "Then  they 
come  here  with  high  expectations,  and 
when  those  expectations  are  not  filled, 
they  go  into  deep  depression,"  he  says, 
adding  that  suicide  is  rare  in  Ethiopia. 

Nune's  roommate  Wolde  says,  "I 


Refugee  Speak- Out 

by  Sara  Colm 

Southeast  Asian  refugees  voiced 
strong  concerns  about  welfare 
regulations  at  a  community  meet- 
ing organized  by  the  San  Francisco 
Refugee  Forum  in  the  Tenderloin  last 
month.  More  than  30  refugees,  speak- 
ing four  different  languages,  crowded 
into  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center 
to  air  their  grievance  to  resettlement 
workers  and  a  representative  of  the 
federal  government. 

Laotian  refugee  Kham  Bao  was  the 
first  to  take  the  floor.  Speaking  with 
the  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  he  asked, 
"Why  after  only  one  month  here  does 
the  (voluntary)  agency  force  me  to 
work  when  my  language  is  not  good 
enough?" 

Other  speakers  echoed  the  com- 
plaint, saying  they  were  pressured  to 
take  jobs  before  they  had  learned 
English,  that  they  couldn't  choose 
the  training  program  they  wanted,  that 
they  were  cut  off  welfare  for  not  work- 
ing jobs  they  didn't  like.  One  elderly 
Lao  woman  named  Seng  Deuane  said 

expect  there  will  be  more  Ethiopian 
suicides." 

Aregawie  Wosef,  30,  the  manager 
at  the  Ethiopiem  Refugee  House,  says 
he  thinks  suicides  will  continue  as 
long  as  Ethiopians  are  "forced  into 
dead  end  jobs  by  welfare  workers 
who  do  not  speak  our  language,  know 
our  culture  or  care  whether  we  live 
or  die." 


she  was  cut  off  aid  because  she  wanted 
to  switch  to  a  training  program  that 
had  a  bilingual  Lao  teacher. 

"1  have  the  right  to  choose  what 
kind  of  training  1  want, "  said  Ha  Tho 
Hoa.  "If  I  choose  myself,  I  can  find 
a  job  easier." 

Most  of  the  refugees  attending  the 
meeting  have  been  in  the  U.S.  less 
than  three  years  and  are  required  to 
take  part  in  a  new  refugee  workfare 
program — the  Refugee  Demonstration 
Project — which  stresses  early  employ- 
ment over  English  language  training. 

Under  the  program,  refugees  receive 
training  from  social  service  agencies 
which  are  under  contract  with  the 
government. 

Responding  to  the  concerns  raised 
in  the  meeting.  Rick  Spear  of  the  fede- 
ral office  of  refugee  services,  said: 
"If  you  do  not  speak  English  that  does 
not  exempt  you  from  anything.  You 
still  have  to  look  for  a  job.  The  fede- 
ral government  believes  that  every- 
body— not  just  refugees — should  work 
unless  they  cannot  do  so. 

At  least  one  service  provider  didn't 
buy  the  federal  government's  logic. 
Mulugeta  Gerefa,  director  of  the  Ethi- 
opian Refugee  Resettlement  Project, 
said:  "I  think  the  (refugee  welfare) 
policy  at  the  state  and  federal  level 
is  designed  to  put  the  refugees  in  a 
dead-end  job.  It's  very  hard  for  me  to 
see  them  being  promoted  to  a  better 
job  or  a  better  position." 

Newly  elected  forum  chair  Joftn 
Driscoll  said  the  group  would  take  up 
the  refugees'  concerns  at  its  February 
meeting  and  decide  on  a  course  of 
action. 
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Bill  Wahpepah 

Local  Indian  Leader  Dies 


by  Stan  West 


A 


merican  Indian  leader  and  peace 
activist  Bill  Wahpepah,  49, 
(Kickapoo/Sauk-Fox)  died  Jan.  2 
in  a  local  hospital  after  a  long  illness. 
Known  to  many  for  his  "big  bear 
laugh,"  Wahpepah  was  also  well 
known  as  a  leader  of  the  American 
Indian  Movement  and  director  of  the 
International  Indian  Treaty  Council. 

In  addition  to  helping  publicize  the 
U.S.  government's  plan  to  relocate 
Hopi  and  Dine  (Navajo)  peoples  in 
the  Big  Mountain  area,  one  of  Wah- 
pepah's  major  accomplishments  was 
putting  Indian  issues  in  an  interna- 
tional arena.  In  one  of  his  many  ad- 
dresses before  the  U.N.  Commission 
of  Human  Rights,  Wahpepah  promoted 
the  plight  of  Indian  people  in  Guate- 
mala, the  Pacific  Islands  and  Austra- 
lia. The  day  he  died,  he  was  pre- 
paring an  address  for  the  U.N.  Com- 


Bill  Wahpepah  took  Indian  struggle 
from  Oakland  streets  to  United  Nations 
halls. 


mission  on  Human  Rights  in  Geneva 
on  behalf  of  Native  Americans. 

Wahpepah,  who  used  to  work  out 
of  Tenderloin's  Glide  Memorial  Church, 
was  also  a  familiar  face  to  young 
American  Indians  at  the  local  com- 
munity school  he  helped  found.  For- 
merly called  the  American  Indian 
Freedom  School  House,  the  school 
closed  in  1983  when  the  owner  sold 
the  house.  This  year,  the  school  will 
be  re-opened  and  possibly  named 
after  Wahpepah,  according  to  Tawna 
Sanchez  (Shoshone-Ule),  a  member  of 
the  International  Indian  Treaty 
Council. 

"Bill's  death  is  something  that  every- 
body feels,  "  Sanchez  says.  "It  leaves 
a  hole  in  your  heart  but  not  in  your 
mind  because  Bill  is  going  to  a  bet- 
ter place.  He  was  a  powerful  and 
sensitive  man  who  could  make  you 
mad  as  hell  or  make  you  laugh. 
Whatever  Bill  said  to  you,  he  always 
left  you  with  something  to  think 
about." 

Wade  Hudson,  the  manager  of  the 
Aarti  Hotel,  worked  with  Wahpepah 
in  different  forums  over  the  years. 


"Bill  was  a  man  of  enormous  dignity, 
great  wisdom,  a  large  heart  and  a 
very  deep  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
justice  throughout  the  world," 
Hudson  said.  "It  was  a  great  honor 
to  work  with  him.  He  will  truly  be 
missed." 

Sanchez  says  the  Treaty  Council  will 
continue  the  important  work  started 
by  Wahpepah.  Later  this  month,  four 
Treaty  Council  people  as  well  as  four 
Chicanos  will  testify  before  the  U.N. 
Commission  of  Human  Rights  in  Ge- 
neva. The  topics  will  include  political 
prisoners,  freedom  of  religion,  land 
theft  and  health  and  childrens'  rights. 
In  the  past,  the  Commission  has  ruled 
on  behalf  of  native  peoples  by  con- 
cluding the  U.S.  government  violated 
the  human  rights  of  Indian  peoples 
and  international  law. 

The  Council  vnW  send  delegations 
this  month  to  Aotearoa  (New  Zealand) 
and  the  Philippines  and  in  June,  to  a 
treaty  conference  in  Alberta,  Canada. 

In  related  Treaty  Council  news, 
Larry  Anderson  (Dine)  was  elected  in 
late  January  to  the  Tribal  Council  of 
the  Navajo  Nation. 


in  short 


compiled  by  Stan  West 

Youth  for  Service  Gives  Job  Training 
That  WUI  Pay 

Youth  for  Service,  a  30-year-old 
South  of  Market  agency  providing 
free  education  and  training  to  teen- 
agers, is  offering  a  new  training  pro- 
gram in  telecommunications  beginning 
Mon.  Feb.  9.  In  order  to  gain  accept- 
ance, applicants  must  be  between  18 
and  30  years  of  age,  possess  a  high 
school  diploma  or  GED,  and  pass  an 
entrance  examination  and  oral  inter- 
view. 

"Several  Southeast  Asian  students 
have  aJready  applied,  '  says  program 
administrator  Melvin  Smith.  'And  we 
encourage  all  Tenderloin  students  who 
are  interested  to  come  to  our  class." 

Tuition  at  the  school  is  free,  he  says. 
'It's  an  opportunity  for  telecommuni- 
cations training  in  an  area  which 
promises  incredible  growth. " 

Youth  for  Service  is  located  at  25 
Fourteenth  Street  (between  Harrison 
and  Folsom).  The  phone  number  is 
621-5555. 

Mayors  Say  Homelessness  Increases 
Substantially 

Accordir\g  to  recent  findings  of  the 
National  Council  of  Mayors,  24  out 
of  25  cities  have  increased  their  home- 
less populations  some  20  to  25  percent. 
"What  this  means  is  probably  3  mil- 
lion or  more  Americans  are  now  re- 
duced to  eating  out  of  garbage  cans 
or  sleeping  in  abandoned  buildings  in 
order  to  survive,"  says  Mitch  Snyder 
of  the  Washington-based  Community 
for  Creative  Non-Violence. 

Petition  Seeks  to  Sink  Missouri 

A  "nuclear  free  zone"  voter  initia- 
tive, which  has  qualified  for  the  No- 
vember ballot,  could  help  sink  plans 
by  the  Reagan  administration  and 
Mayor  Feinstein,  to  home-port  the 
nuclear  nussile-carrying  battleship, 
USS  Missouri,  scheduled  to  port 
at  Treasure  Island,  according  to  the 
initiative's  spokesman. 

"One  provision  of  the  initiative 
would  stop  the  city  from  dredging  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  make  room  for 
the  Missouri,  '  says  Lee  Gollard,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Nuclear  Free  Zone 
campaign.  "Already  similar  initiatives 
have  been  passed  in  Berkeley  and 
Marin  County." 

Nuclear  Free  Zone  is  sponsoring 
"Half  Life,"  an  award-wirming  docu- 
mentary at  the  Roxie  Theater,  Feb.  12, 
7  p.m.  at  16th  and  Valencia  Streets. 
Supervisor  Richard  Hongisto  will  be 
the  guest  speaker.  Labor  for  the  event 
has  been  donated  by  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party. 


Battered  Women's  Shelter 

La  Casa  de  las  Madres,  the  city's 
first  shelter  for  battered  women  and 
their  cfuldren,  needs  help,  and  is  hold- 
a  volunteer  training  session  next  month 
to  get  it. 

The  shelter's  next  volunteer  training 
session  will  begin  on  February  9. 

In  addition  to  shelter.  La  Casa  pro- 
vides a  24-hour  crisis  line,  counseling, 
legal  services,  support  groups,  child- 
care,  commuruty  education  and  special 
services  for  lesbians. 

La  Casa  has  also  organized  a  public 
forum  on  the  rise  in  domestic  violence 
which  will  take  place  at  the  Tender- 
loin's First  Congregational  Church  at 
Post  and  Mason  streets,  on  Wednesday, 
February  18  at  7  p.m. 

For  more  ir\formation,  call  469-7650 
or  864-4777. 


Refugee  Women's  Program  Seeks 
Volunteers 

The  Refugee  Women's  Program,  lo- 
cated at  220  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  is 
seeking  volunteers  to  teach  English, 
reading  and  pre-employment  skills  to 
immigrant  women. 

"Because  volunteers  are  already  in 
the  work  force,  they  are  good  role 
models,"  says  director  Rebecca  Hovey. 

The  new  Refugee  Women's  Employ- 
ment Training  Program  assists  women 
in  preparing  for  jobs  and  filling  out 
job  applications  as  well  as  helping 
them  with  their  children  in  childcare. 
No  experience  is  necessary  for  the  next 
volunteer  training  session  which  begins 
Friday,  Feb.  6  at  5:30  p.m.  in  Room 
400.  To  register,  contact  Mueiseng 
Saetem  at  673-2358. 


Central  Clinic  Hours  to  be  Cut? 
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For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the 
Health  Department  announced  plans 
last  month  to  cut  the  budget — and 
with  it,  the  hours — of  Central  Aid 
Station,  the  city's  only  24-hour  public 
health  clinic  other  than  General  Hos- 
pital. The  clinic  is  located  at  50  Lech 
Walesa  Street  (formerly  Ivy  Street). 

In  their  initial  budget  presentation 
to  the  Health  Commission  last  month, 
department  representatives  put  forth 
a  budget  that  would  cut  the  clinic 
down  to  12  hours.  Some  health  ex- 
perts say  that  could  severely  hamper 
health  care  for  homeless  and  low- 
income  inner  city  residents,  who  are 
amor\g  the  principal  users  of  the  clinic. 

Dr.  Daniel  Wlodarczyk,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  city's  health  care  for  the 


homeless  program,  said  it  would  fur- 
ther restrict  the  access  to  health  care 
of  an  already  urJiealthy  population — 
the  homeless.  He  predicted  that  many 
people  would  simply  forego  getting 
treatment  if  it  meant  walking  all  the 
way  out  to  General  Hospital. 

Last  year,  the  department  announced 
plans  to  close  the  clinic  altogether  but 
backed  down  in  the  face  of  strong 
community  protest. 

Despite  the  budget  plans,  Rorence 
Stroud,  a  deputy  director  of  the  Health 
Department  told  The  Times,  "So  far, 
nothing  has  been  decided  as  to  what 
we're  going  to  do  with  the  clinic." 

The  matter  was  scheduled  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Health  Commission 
hearing  on  Tuesday,  February  3. 


The  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center 
191  Golden  Gate  Ave 
554-0518 

Community  Services 

■  one  to  one  peer  counseling 

■  self-help  support  groups 

■  emergency  shelter  assistance 

■  special  women's  programs 

■  street-based  outreach  and 
crisis  intervention 


Drop  in  and  check  us  out! 


A  program  of  Hospitality  House 
Funded  by  Community  Mental  Health  Services 
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First  of  Two  Parts 

Southeast  Asians  Still  Turn 
To  Traditional  Healers 
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we  don't  do  the  same  thing — we  have 
similar  smallpox  vaccinations,"  he  says. 

His  only  concern.  Delay  says,  is 
that  his  patients  might  "see  the  tra- 
ditional therapist  and  not  see  us.  " 
While  a  healer  may  be  "far  more 
adept  in  dealing  with  some  problems, " 
Delay  says,  "We  would  still  want  to 
see  them  to  make  sure  they  don't  have 
a  brain  tumor  or  something." 

"So  we  encourage  them  to  take  our 
penicillin  tablet  and  continue  the  coin 
rubbing.  Compliance  is  very  good," 
he  adds. 

Dr.  Rena  Anderson  of  the  Tender- 
loin-based Cambodian  Medical  Clinic 
says  she  tries  to  support  the  good 
things  about  traditional  healing,  but 
also  encourages  her  patients  to  use  the 
support  systems  here.  "1  don't  dis- 
courage their  culture  but  I  also  don't 
discourage  them  adapting,"  she  says. 

Anderson  has  no  problem  with  coin- 
ing but  she  does  discourage  moxibus- 
tion.  It  must  be  very  painful — it 
could  be  harmful,"  she  says.  "1  en- 
courage them  to  see  me  first  (before 
burning)  and  see  if  I  can  help  the 
problem." 

Some  of  the  Chinese  herbs  her  pa- 
tients take,  Anderson  says,  are  "ob- 
viously effective."  But  if  a  problem 
develops  with  a  herb  or  '1  can't 
figure  out  what  it  is,  I  mi^t  discou- 
rage it,  "  she  adds. 

Mr.  Vuong,  a  former  herbalist  in 
Vietnam,  sees  advantages  to  both 
eastern  and  western  medicine.  "Wes- 
tern medicine  is  excellent  in  surgery 
and  eastern  medicine  is  better  to  cure 
the  diseases  which  don't  require  an 
operation,"  he  says.  Herbal  medicine 
is  particularly  suited  for  women  just 
after  childbirth,  he  added. 

Hit  by  the  Wind 

In  general,  according  to  Delay, 
Southeast  Asians  follow  a  pluralistic 
approach  to  treatment.  If  one  way 
doesn't  work,  they  try  another,  or 
several  kinds  at  once.  In  the  course  of 
one  illness  they  might  try  a  home 
remedy,  consult  a  herbalist  plus  see  a 
western  doctor.  They  might  also  just 
'live  with  it,"  in  accord  with  the  Bud- 
dhist tradition  that  sees  suffering  as 
part  of  life. 

Southeast  Asian  traditiorxal  medicine 
sees  three  causes  of  disease.  Illness 
may  be  due  to  a  mechanical  or  natural 
cause,  such  as  a  tree  falling  on  one's 
arm  and  breaking  it.  Or  it  may  be 
caused  by  metaphysical  reasons — a 
lack  of  harmony  within  the  body. 
And  sometimes  illness  is  caused  by 
spiritual  or  supernatural  forces,  such 
as  a  log  falling  on  their  leg  because 
they  hadn't  adequately  worshipped 
their  ancestors. 


Metaphysical  causes  of  disease,  ac- 
cording to  the  folk  healing  tradition, 
are  due  to  an  imbalance  of  forces 
within  the  body  symbolized  by  fire, 
earth,  water  and  air. 

The  wind  (air)  force  is  particularly 
important  in  health.  Southeast  Asians 
believe.  Wind  is  a  symbolic  term  for  a 
flowing  element  in  the  body  and  is 
often  associated  with  the  blood.  Sick- 
ness is  often  attributed  to  too  much, 
too  little  or  "bad"  wind. 

Wind  illnesses  are  associated  with 
bad  weather  and  drafts,  which  cause 
minor  ailments  like  colds,  fevers  or 
headaches.  "Hit  by  the  wind '  is  a  more 
serious  malady,  resulting  in  stroke,  sei- 
zure and  heart  attack. 

The  folk  healing  tradition  is  also 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Chinese 
philosophy  of  the  opposing  forces  of 
"yin"  and  "yang"  (hot/cold,  male/fe- 
male, etc.)  which  must  be  in  perfect 
balance  for  good  health.  "Hot"  and 
"cold"  refer  not  to  actual  temperatures 
but  to  a  symbolic  power  that  most 
things  have. 

Therapy  consists  in  part  of  juggling 
the  hot  and  cold  qualities  of  foods, 
drugs  and  other  substances  in  accord 
with  the  body's  hot  and  cold  status  in 
order  to  keep  or  regain  the  vital  har- 
mony. 

Spirits  may  also  cause  illness,  many 
Southeast  Asians  believe.  Folk  religion 
in  Southeast  Asia  involves  belief  in 
magic  and  different  kinds  of  super- 
natural forces  that  can  cause  misfor- 
tune and  poor  health.  Spirits  may  be 
both  bad  or  good.  But  even  good  spi- 
rits like  those  of  one's  ancestors  can 
cause  illness  if  not  treated  properly. 

Massage,  Moxibustion  and 
Mother  Roasting 

In  general,  treatment  starts  at  home. 
Throughout  Southeast  Asia,  coin  rub- 
bing is  commonly  used  to  relieve  mi- 
nor symptoms  like  headaches,  fever, 
stomach  aches  or  colds.  A  fanuly 
member  vigorously  rubs  the  skin  with 
a  heated  or  lubricated  coin,  particu- 
larly areas  where  veins  return  blood 
to  the  heart.  Afterwards,  the  coined 
areas  appear  deep  red  or  purple. 

Other  common  home  treatments 
to  force  out  the  "bad  wind"  are  skin 
pinching  and  cupping.  In  cupping,  a 
glass  cup  is  placed  over  a  candle  on 
the  affected  area,  creating  a  vacuum. 
The  suction  is  supposed  to  draw  pain 
away  by  directing  blood  to  the  area. 

Ng.  Nguyen,  a  Vietnamese  college 
student,  says  that  when  she  has  a  fever, 
her  mother  coins  her  back,  chest  and 
neck  with  medical  oil.  "It's  very  help- 
ful," she  says.  "\  recover  quickly  and 
it  saves  the  time  and  energy  you'd 
spend  waiting  in  a  doctor's  office  or 
hospital  for  a  common  fever  or  cold." 


GOLDEN  GATE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Sta.  #2 
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With  the  help  of  the  healer,  Phet  Sorn  (right)  is  feeling  better.  He  was  diagnosed 
with  liver  cancer  and  given  just  a  few  months  to  live  by  western  doctors. 


Maichoy  Saetum,  55,  a  Laotian 
refugee,  says  she  still  uses  home  reme- 
dies like  cupping  when  she's  sick.  "I 
feel  better  than  when  I  take  American 
medicine, "  she  says. 

Dr.  Anderson  says  she  can  see  how 
coining  "might  be  effective  on  a  very 
temporary  level.  It  creates  friction, 
blood  flow— a  point  of  exit  for  toxins, 
which  might  be  useful,"  she  says. 

If  coining  or  cupping  are  unsuccess- 
ful, moxibustion  might  be  tried.  When 
home  remedies  fail  or  if  sudden  or  acute 
illness  occurs,  suggesting  supernatural 
causes,  one  might  consult  a  healer 
or  acupuncturist. 

Healers  rarige  in  capacity  from  those 
who  dispense  herbs,  to  those  that 
treat  through  meditation  or  incanta- 
tion or  by  making  protective  amulets 
and  tatoos  inscribed  with  magic  for- 
mulas. Others  treat  diseases  caused  by 
black  magic  or  evil  spirits  by  media- 
ting between  the  natural  and  super- 
natural worlds,  thus  finding  out  the 
source  of  the  illness  and  talkir\g  to  the 
spirits  on  behalf  of  the  patient. 

But  the  most  common  healers  are 
those  in  the  village  who  control  a  her- 
bal apothecary.  'They  have  herbs  and 
medicines  for  all  kinds  of  different 
illnesses.  They  know  how  to  go  to  the 
Chinese  store  and  buy  certain  things 
and  they  know  how  to  mix  them  with 
certain  wines  and  grasses.  They're  very 
skilled,  kinds  of  hands-on  direct  heal- 
ers," says  professor  Eric  Crystal,  a 
Southeast  Asian  specialist  at  U.C. 
Berkeley. 

These  healers  diagnose  and  treat 
in  a  manner  that,  at  times,  is  quite 
similar  to  western  doctors— they  read 
pulses,  palpitate  the  stomach,  give 
dietary  advice  and  measure  the 
strength  of  the  patient's  breath.  Some- 
times they  treat  by  moxibustion  or 
by  blowing  alor\g  the  person's  body 
to  remove  bad  forces. 

Acupuncture  and  massage  are  also 
used  to  keep  the  body's  organs  in  the 


right  position,  improve  blood  flow, 
relieve  pain  and  basically  maintain 
the  body's  vital  balance. 

After  giving  birth,  "mother  roasting" 
is  commonly  used  in  Southeast  Asia, 
where  the  new  mother  lies  on  a  plat- 
form built  over  a  bed  of  coals  to 
replace  heat  loss  during  delivery  and 
restore  strength. 

In  their  new  life  in  America,  some 
refugees  are  abandoning  the  old  ways. 
Lao  Mien  refugee  Jawluang  Saetem 
says  he  used  coining  in  Laos  but  "  now 
we  don't  use  it  because  we're  afraid 
of  getting  infections  when  the  skin 
gets  broken  a  little  bit.  The  air  here 
isn't  so  fresh  as  up  in  the  moun- 
tains or  forest  where  we  had  no  cars 
or  smoke." 

Others  are  wary  of  getting  in  trouble 
with  the  health  department  or  legal 
system  in  America.  Says  one  Cambo- 
dian healer:  '1  want  to  expand  my  skill 
here  in  the  U.S.,  but  one  thing  is 
worrying  me — the  conflict  between  my 
traditional  treatment  and  the  western 
doctors.  I'm  afraid  that  if  something 
goes  wrong,  I  will  be  in  trouble.  For 
now,  I'm  only  helping  some  close 
friends  where  we  trust  each  other." 

'1  really  want  to  know  if  it  is  against 
the  law  if  I  use  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment to  help  my  own  people,"  he 
added. 

Some  misunderstandings  have  arisen 
when  American  doctors  or  school 
teachers  observed  red  marks  or  bum 
scars  on  children  and  called  the  po- 
lice because  they  suspected  child  abuse. 
A  Vietnamese  kindergarten  worker 
says  that  when  other  staff  saw  the 
brownish  red  scratches  from  coin- 
ing on  the  back  of  an  Asian  child, 
they  "thought  at  first  the  child  had 
been  bitterly  beaten  by  her  parent.  " 
Though  she  explained  that  coinir\g  is 
a  common  technique  to  cure  fever  for 
Southeast  Asians,  the  police  observed 
for  two  days  before  dropping  the  case. 

continued  on  page  7 
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Cambodian  Man  Draws  Power  and 
Protection  From  His  Tattoos 


Meas  Siem 

by  Sara  Colm  with  Sophath  Pak 

Like  many  Cambodian  men,  Eddy 
Street  resident  Meas  Siem  wears 
his  belief  system  on  his  skin.  Since 
he  was  a  teenager,  his  arms,  shoulders, 

chest  and  back  have  been  adorned  with 
special  protective  tattoos  to  ward  off 
evil  spirits  and  shield  him  from  harm 
as  a  soldier. 

An  ethnic  Cambodian  from  South 
Vietnam,  Siem  went  to  see  a  kru 
khmer.  a  special  kind  of  healer,  just 
before  going  into  the  army  at  the  age 
of  18.  He  received  several  tattoos — a 
tiger,  the  symbol  of  the  Buddha, 
magical  inscriptions  in  the  sacred  Pali 
language,  and  a  special  "anti-malaria" 
dot  on  his  cheek  to  ward  off  illness 
and  protect  him  'from  the  spirit  of  the 
new  places." 

Siem,  now  49,  believes  in  the  power 
of  his  tattoos.  He  says  that  one  time 
during  the  war,  a  truck  he  was  on  hit 


Healing 
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While  many  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees are  adapting  to  western  medical 
ways,  some  aren't  comfortable  with 
techniques  like  surgery  or  giving  blood, 
according  to  Anderson  and  Delay. 

At  first  her  patients  balked  at  having 
blood  taken ,  says  Dr .  Anderson . 
"Most  thought  they  had  a  finite  quan- 
tity. But  I  explained  to  them  that  their 
body  makes  more  each  day.  It's  not  a 
problem  anymore. ' 

Many  Southeast  Asians,  particularly 
the  older  ones,  stick  to  the  old  ways. 

Even  though  her  children  laugh  when 
she  uses  the  traditional  methods  be- 
cause they  say  they  are  'unscientific 
and  superstitious,"  Quang  An,  an 
elderly  Vietnamese  woman  who  lives 
on  Jones  Street,  insists  eastern  meth- 
ods are  better  for  her. 

American  doctors,  Quang  says, 
"don't  know  my  illnesses  at  all.  They 
just  give  me  pills.  All  pills  look  alike 
to  me— I  don't  trust  them." 

Western  pills  don't  help  when  she 
gets  ill,  Quang  says,  so  she  goes  to 
the  Oriental  herb  store.  'There  they 
have  the  old  man  who  can  diagnose 
me  very  good  and  I'll  be  cured  in  a 
few  days — it's  inexpensive  and  good." 

"I  like  the  old  ways  of  treatment 
better,"  says  Quang.  "It  cures  me 
faster.  But  I  guess  that  the  young 
people  don't  know  how  good  those 
methods  are." 

Sophath  Pak.  Chanthanom  Ounkeo, 
Wung  Quoc  Tran  and  Nguyen  Huu 
Liem  contributed  to  this  report. 

Next  Month:  Acupuncture  and 
Herb  Shops. 


a  mine  and  exploded.  All  15  soldiers 
aboard —except  Siem— were  killed. 
Did  the  others  have  tattoos? 

They  were  all  Vietnamese  soldiers. 
They  either  didn't  have  tattoos  or  didn't 
know  how  to  use  their  tattoos,  how 
to  take  care  of  them,  "  explained  Siem. 

A  tattoo  requires  special  care  in  or- 
der to  work,  he  says.  "When  you  have 
something  you  believe  in,  you  have  to 
honor,  respect  and  obey  it." 

When  Siem  was  tattooed  by  the 
kru  khmer  he  received  four  command- 
ments: He  was  not  to  eat  dog  meat, 
make  love  with  someone  else's  wife, 
nor  look  down  on  others,  even  the 
enemy.  Siem  explained:  "We  fight  — 
we  have  to  fight— but  we  don't  have 
to  say  anything  bad  or  curse  the  enemy. 
If  we  say  bad  things  the  protection 
won't  protect." 

The  final  command  from  his  kru 
khmer  was  not  to  test  the  tattoo. 
"When  you  have  it,  you  have  to  be- 
lieve in  yourself,"  said  Siem.  'Don't 
test  it  or  play  around  with  it.  If  some- 
one wants  to  fight  with  you,  they 
shouldn't  ask — just  go  ahead  and  try. 
But  if  they  ask  first  it  won't  work. 
If  I  said  go  ahead  and  see  if  the  tat- 
too works,  I  will  be  in  trouble.  My 
tatoo  won't  work." 

Some  of  Siem's  tattoos  are  invisible, 
made  by  his  kru  khmer  with  no  ink. 
Siem  says  such  tattoos  are  done  to 
toughen  up  the  skin  by  repealed  punc- 
turing from  the  needle.  This  will  help 
protect  the  skin  from  knives  and 
bullets. 

Siem  has  a  different  kind  of  tattoo 
on  his  left  arm.  Written  along  the 


length  of  his  forearm  in  Vietnamese 
are  the  words  "Could  not  die  until 
tomorrow."  This  "identification  tattoo  " 
does  not  have  protective  powers  but 
was  inscribed  by  his  commanding  of- 
ficer when  he  entered  a  special  mih- 
tary  force  during  the  war.  In  ex- 
change, his  family  received  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Soldiers  joined  this 
special  army  for  life— running  away 
was  impossible  because  one  could  al- 
ways be  identified  by  the  tattoo. 

'This  kind  of  tattoo  shows  my  body 
no  longer  belongs  to  my  family,  but 
to  the  army — dead  or  alive, "  explained 
Siem.  "It's  like  I  volunteered  to  die 
for  the  army." 

Today,  Siem  doesn't  think  too 
much  about  the  identification  tattoo. 
But  sometimes,  he  says,  "when  I  look 
at  my  arm  I  remember  back  to  my 
rough  life.  That  tattoo,  the  army, 
made  my  life  very  sad.  I  ran  away 
from  my  family  (to  fight)  because  of 
it.  W^en  the  Communists  took  over 
(in  Vietnam),  I  was  (put)  in  prison 
because  of  it." 

In  prison,  Siem  says,  he  was  beaten 
and  tortured— but  his  other  tattoos, 
the  protective  ones,  helped  him  out. 
When  he  was  beaten,  Siem  says,  "I 
felt  a  little  weak  but  didn't  hurt. 
There  was  no  pain— my  body  was 
just  numb.  While  1  was  in  jail,  my 
memory  kept  believing  in  the  tattoo. 
I  knew  the  tattoo  was  going  to  work, 
going  to  help  me." 

Sitting  in  his  Eddy  Street  apart- 
ment, Siem  pantomimes  how  his  hands 
were  shackled  together  during  his  four 
years  of  imprisonment  as  he  kneeled 


Young  Lao  Midwife  Misses 
Her  Life- Giving  Job 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

When  Naly  Phahongchanh  came 
to  America  three  years  ago 
from  Laos,  she  came  with  spe- 
cial life-giving  skills.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  skills  that  America  has 
much  use  for.  Phahongchanh  is  a  mid- 
wife. 

"I  used  to  be  the  person  in  the  area 
everyone  knew,  everybody  called  to 
deliver  their  babies,"  remembers  Naly. 
Now  36,  Phahongchanh  worked  as  a 
midwife  for  10  years  before  fleeing 
Laos  with  her  family. 

Three  years  in  America  now,  Pha- 
hongchanh i  has  an  engaging  smile  and 
the  complexion  of  an  18-year-old. 

But  she  misses  her  previous  voca- 
tion. "I  always  felt  so  special  when  I 
saw  the  baby  come  out.  I  don't  know 
how  many  babies  I've  bathed  in  my 
time.  Maybe  more  than  one  hundred!" 
she  says. 

In  Laos,  Phahongchanh  got  some 
medical  training  in  nursing  school, 
but  even  more  from  other  women . 
"Most  of  the  things  I  learned  that 
were  important  to  being  a  midwife  1 
learned  from  older,  more  experienced 
nurses  out  in  the  country,  not  at  nur- 
sing school,"  she  says. 

In  rural  Laos,  hospitals  are  rare  and 
it  is  common  to  give  birth  at  home. 
Tenderloin  resident  Kham  Onh  had 
five  children  in  Laos  at  home  with  a 
midwife — no  hospital,  no  doctor.  "I 
never  had  any  problems,"  she  says. 

"Diet  was  always  important  to  the 
midwife."  remembers  Kham,  who  says 
she  was  always  advised  to  stop  eating 
starchy  or  greasy  foods  in  her  eighth 
or  ninth  month.  "My  babies  didn't 
get  too  fat  that  way.  It  made  it  easier 
to  give  birth, "  she  says. 

Many  of  the  women  that  Pha- 
hongchanh assisted,  living  out  in  the 
countryside,  couldn't  see  a  doctor  for 


a  checkup  during  pregnancy.  It  was 
up  to  Phahongchanh  to  spot  problems 
early.  Otherwise,  she  says,  "I  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  complications  at 
the  birth  itself." 


Coconut  Milk  and  Massage 

With  no  machines  to  see  the  baby's 
position  in  the  womb,  they  just  'looked 
and  if  things  might  be  difficult,  we'd 
massage  the  woman,  get  her  to  relax 
and  maybe  give  her  some  fresh  coco- 
nut juice."  Coconut  milk  makes  the 
baby  strong  so  it  will  come  out  the 
right  way  round,  she  adds. 

The  first  thing  after  delivery  was  a 
bath  for  the  baby.  Usually  the  mother 
didn't  have  to  do  anything  for  at  least 
a  month  after  the  birth.  The  older 
people  in  the  village  would  take  over 
from  the  midwife.  Siang  Phanh,  a  70- 
year-old  woman  explained:  "We  used 
to  tell  the  mother;  Touch  something 
in  the  house  and  your  beauty  will  be 
gone.""" 

New  mothers  would  gel  very  hot 
baths  at  least  five  times  a  day,  drink 
special  herb  teas,  and  have  her  stomach 
rubbed  with  towels  until  it  got  flat 
again . 

During  this  time,  the  mother  would 
take  all  sorts  of  special  medicines  pre- 
scribed by  the  midwife  to  help  her  get 
strong  fast  and  avoid  infections— roots 
of  special  trees  and  dried  leaves.  Even 
the  husband  must  serve  the  wife  for  at 
least  25  days  after  the  first  baby,  and 
20  for  the  later  ones.  The  mother  could 
not  leave  the  house  at  all  before  the 
baby  was  blessed  at  the  "Baci"  cere- 
mony where  their  wrists  are  tied  with 
white  cotton. 

Not  every  birth  was  easy  for  Pha- 
hongchanh. "Sometimes  we  had  to  deal 
with  a  birth  that  just  wouldn  t  hap- 
pen—women in  labor  for  two  days,"' 


Forum:  Immigration 
and  the  Press 

The  Tenderloin  Times  witl  participate 
with  El  Tecolote  newspaper  (Mis- 
sion District)  and  Media  Alliance  In 
a  forum  on  media  coverage  of  the 
immigrant  experience.  The  forum 
will  be  held  Wednesday,  Feb.  16  at 
Dolores  Street  Baptist  Church,  208 
Dolores.  Funding  for  the  forum  was 
provided  by  the  Rosenberg  Foun- 
dation. 


in  a  tiny  cell  in  the  dark. 
He  shows  the  handcuff  scars  on  his 
wrists  and  the  electrical  shock  scars 
on  his  tongue. 

During  his  years  in  prison,  Siem 
kept  his  faith  in  the  tattoos.  He  was  al- 
ways careful  when  he  was  given  food, 
avoiding  any  meat  in  case  it  was  dog 
and  eating  only  rice,  salt  and  vege- 
tables in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
tattoos. 

One  day  while  napping,  Siem  says, 
a  spirit  came  and  sat  on  his  head  and 
talked  to  him.  He  saw  it  as  a  shadow 
on  his  head.  He  had  no  chance  to 
speak  to  it  but  "when  I  woke  up,  I 
knew  it  was  going  to  help  me.'"  Soon 
after,  Siem  was  able  to  make  his  es- 
cape, but  beforehand  he  prayed  to  the 
spirit  and  asked  it  to  help  him. 

"Through  it  all,  I  always  believed 
in  the  spirit  and  my  kru  khmer." 
says  Siem. 

Now  five  years  in  San  Francisco, 
do  Siem"s  tattoos  work  for  him  here 
in  the  United  States?  "I  don"t  know," 
says  Siem.  "Here  there's  no  war.  It's 
for  fighting  in  the  war.  But  I  haven't 
had  any  problems  here  in  the  U.S.  I 
feel  like  I'm  not  afraid  of  anybody." 

"Even  if  others  don't  believe,  I 
will  always  believe,"  says  Siem.  "No 
one  can  stop  my  belief." 


Naly  Phahongchanh 

she  remembers.  In  that  situation  one 
of  the  older  men  of  the  village  would 
come  and  pray  for  the  two  souls, 
breathing  on  the  mother  to  encourage 
the  baby  to  come  out. 

"If  that  didn't  work,  we  had  to 
somehow  get  the  woman  to  the  hos- 
pital, even  though  that  might  be  two 
or  three  days  away  by  bus  or  boat," 
remembers  Phahongchanh. 

"We  all  felt  so  bad  when  that  had 
to  happen,  and  sometimes  the  trip 
was  too  much  for  the  mother,  the 
baby,  or  both  of  them.  It  can  be  very 
sad  to  be  a  midwife  too,"  says  Pha- 
hongchanh . 

In  America,  Phahongchanh  says 
things  are  different.  'There's  always  a 
good  hospital  for  them  to  go  to,  "  she 
says.  But  people  tell  her  hospitals, 
while  safer,  aren't  as  nice  as  having 
their  babv  at  home. 

Phahongchanh  wishes  she  could  con- 
tinue as  a  midwife  in  America.  "I 
felt  very  useful,  even  though  it  was  a 
big  responsibility,"  she  says.  '"Actually, 
1  feel  a  little  helpless  sometimes.  I 
want  to  be  a  midwife  again— and 
when  women  I  know  get  pregnant,  I 
try  to  help  as  best  I  can.  But  I  m  afraid 
to  take  the  responsibility.  What  would 
happen  if  something  went  wrong? 
Then  people  would  say  I  should  have 
taken  the  women  to  the  hospital. 

"I  miss  the  job  a  lot,  and  wonder 
what  I  can  do  here  that  would  give 
me  so  much  satisfaction." 
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The  Tenderloin's  Pops  Bell 


Still  Dancing  After  All  These  Years 


by  Laurinda  McNeil 

"Pops"  Bell,  84,  is  the  "Mr.  Bo- 
jangles"  of  the  Tenderloin,  and  he  has 
no  intention  of  hanging  up  his  dancing 
shoes. 

He  says  the  key  to  his  longevity  in 
the  entertainment  business  has  been 
his  ability  to  get  the  audience  involved. 

"As  long  as  I  can  get  the  audience 
moving,"  he  said,  "I  have  the  show  in 
the  bag.  But  if  they  are  silent,  give  it 
up  !" 

Pops,  who  was  bom  Jack  Bell  in 
Sunning,  Texas,  has  shared  billing 
with  other  Black  stars  such  as  the 
Nicholas  Brothers.  He  says  he  was 
first  introduced  to  show  business  by 
his  parents  and  his  uncle  who  were 
sharecroppers  by  day  on  a  farm  in 
Texas  and  performers  at  night  in 
various  tent  shows  in  the  ares. 

Today  Pops  can  be  found  perform- 
ing for  local  senior  dances  and  private 
parties  or  teaching  young  Tenderloin 
children  his  soft  shoe  tap  dances  while 
simultaneously  giving  them  a  history 
of  the  world. 

But  that's  not  all  he  does.  He's 
worked  for  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein's 
campaign  and  said  he'd  gladly  work 
for  her  again  if  she  were  campaigning 
today.  'That's  my  girl.  I  think  she's 
great,"  he  says.  "She's  done  a  lot  for 
the  city  as  far  as  cleaning  it  up. " 

Pops  says  he  loves  San  Francisco 
and  tries  to  volunteer  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  improve  the  city,  particu- 
larly, the  Tenderloin,  where  he  lives. 

Pops  moved  to  Oakland  at  age  15 
where  he  later  graduated  from  Pres- 
cott  High  School.  He  found  employ- 
ment working  on  the  Oakland-San 
Francisco  Bay  Bridge  before  later  join- 
ing the  Merchant  Marines  as  a  cook, 
travelii\g  throughout  the  world.  While 
traveling,  he  met  people  from  vauious 
cultures  and  says  racism  is  not  as 
prevalent  in  other  countries  as  it  is  in 
the  United  Stales. 

After  serving  24  years  in  the  Mer- 
chant I#!arines,  Pops  "retired"  in  San 
Francisco,  but  he  didn't  remain  idle. 
He  says  he's  noticed  many  changes  in 
the  Tenderloin  since  he's  been  here.  "A 
lot  of  homeless  on  the  streets  are 
people  who  have  lost  their  homes  and 
don't  have  anywhere  to  go." 

"I  believe  the  State  of  California 
has  enough  vacant  property  to  start 
building  housing.  This  would  eliminate 
a  lot  of  the  mugging  of  the  homeless." 

Pops  says  older  people  often  fall 
prey  to  being  abused  in  the  Tender- 
loin. "After  9:00  or  10:00  at  night, 
it's  not  safe  for  elderly  people  to  be 
walking  the  street.  It  used  not  to  be 
that  way." 

Among  the  changes  Pops  has  wit- 
nessed is  the  progress  that  Blacks  have 
made  over  the  past  20  years.  "Blacks 
have  made  100  percent  progress,  but 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go."  Pops 
believes  the  works  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  were  instrumental  in 
these  changes  "Martin  Luther  Kir\g 
caught  hell  to  get  where  we  are  today. 
He  deserves  a  chest  full  of  medals. 
He's  the  greatest  I" 


GOLDEN  GATE 
FAMILY  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
Sta.  n 
552-0733 
Hours  Mon-Sat  9-5 
Closed  Wed.  &  Sun. 

*  Industrial  iDjlliy 

*  House  Calls 

*  Food  Suppiemeal  Prognuns 

*  MedlCal/Prlvaic  insurance 
'  General  9l  Family  Practice 

*  Birth  Control 

*  Immunlzatloo 

*  Personal  Injury 
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Pops  says  that  Jesse  Jackson  is  now 
taking  over  where  Martin  Luther  King 
left  off.  "I  give  Jesse  Jackson  a  lot  of 
credit  for  going  over  to  southern  Afri- 
ca trying  to  help  the  people  achieve 
their  freedom." 

Pops  says,  "It's  up  to  the  younger 
generation  of  today  to  make  these 


changes  for  they  are  the  foundation. " 

And  while  Pops  continues  to  teach 
young  people  all  he  knows  about 
freedom  and  life— "where  we  are  going 
and  where  we  have  been" — this  "Mr. 
Bojangles"  of  the  Tenderloin  assures 
us  that  he'll  also  continue  to  dance. 
Til  never  retire  from  entertaining, 
it's  my  life!" 


Young  and  Old  Celebrate 
Dr.  King's  Birthday 


Ttiousands  of  people  packed  Civic  Center  last  montti  to  celebrate  the  birttiday 
of  Martin  Luttier  King,  Jr.,  shown  above  speaking  with  reporters  after  his  arrest 
in  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  of  1955.  This  month  KQED-TV,  Channel  9,  ts 
presenting  "Eyes  on  the  Prize,"  a  series  on  the  American  civil  rights  movement. 
It  is  broadcast  on  Wednesdays  through  Feb.  25  at  10,  Sundays  at  6:30  p.m. 


by  Sepideh  Ghadishah 

//T  reverend,  he  was  a 

■  'I  doctor  and  he  was  a  king." 
^  ^The  words  came  from  Va- 
nessa, a  10-year-old  who  attended 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  celebration 
at  San  Francisco's  Civic  Center  Plaza 
January  19.  But  Michael  Williams,  a 
young  Black  man  sitting  nearby, 
doubted  whether  Vanessa  knew  what 
she  was  talking  about. 

"You  know  who  Dr.  King  was?"  he 
asked  her  and  her  cousin. 

"Yeah,"  Vanessa  said  uncertainly. 
"He  was  a  doctor." 

"Doctor  of  what?"  Williams  per- 
sisted. But  by  then,  the  nachos  from 
the  nearby  La  Cocina  Mexicana  had 
arrived  and  the  girls  were  too  busy  to 
answer.  Williams  shook  his  head.  To 
him.  King's  importance  is  hard  to  ex- 
aggerate. "He  was  the  last  type  of  per- 
son, as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  who 
fought  for  human  rights." 

The  second  armual  observance  of 
King's  birthday  (he  would  have  been 
58  on  Jan.  15)  was  ambitious  in  its 
goals.  Besides  entertaining  some  7,000 
people,  the  event  was  organized  both 
to  remember  King's  struggle  and  to 
show  that  his  dream  of  social  equality 
must  be  handed  down  to  the  younger 
generation.  Many  who  came  brought 
their  children  with  them. 

"The  kids  need  it,"  said  one  woman 
while  her  young  daughter  slept  in  her 
lap.  'They  need  to  know." 

The  emphasis  of  the  event,  however, 
was  more  celebration  and  remem- 
brance than  education,  and  was  best 
presented  when  Pete  Escovedo  was  on 
stage.  Moving  the  crowd  to  an  irre- 
sistable  mixture  of  Latin,  jazz  and  soul, 
Escovedo's  "United  Nations"  orche- 
stra, made  up  of  musicians  from 
Kenya,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  Spain 
and  Holland,  was  King's  dream 
brought  to  musical  reality. 


And  just  in  case  this  presentation 
of  the  day's  message  was  too  subtle 
for  anyone,  state  Assembly  Speaker 
Willie  Brown  took  the  podium  to 
hammer  it  home. 

"You  would  think  that  (King)  never 
lived  if  you  watched  television  the  last 
three  days,"  he  shouted,  referring  to 
the  90  civil  rights  marchers  who  had 
been  met  by  the  hurled  rocks  of  Klu 
Klux  Klan  in  all-white  Forsyth  County, 
Georgia  a  few  days  before. 

The  Freaky  Executives  and  the  Har- 
diman  Big  Band  also  entertained  be- 
fore a  sing-along  of  "We  Shall  Over- 
come" officially  closed  the  day.  Then 
a  group  of  conga  drummers  began 
their  own  tribute  to  King.  Above  their 
heads  a  flag  of  red,  black  and  green 
(the  colors  of  Black  Liberation),  blew 
in  the  wind,  reminding  those  who 
would  stay  a  little  longer  that  the 
struggle  continues. 


Black  History 
Month  Events 

compiled  by  David  Nowakowski 

Wednesday,  February  4 
'Film:    "Malcolm   X~Struggle   for  Free- 
dom," Waden  Branch  Library,  5075  3rd,  3 
p.m.  468-1323,  Free. 

African  Roots:  Films  "Alhaji  Bai  Konte," 
"Africa  Dances,"  Western  Addition 
Branch  Library,  1550  Scott,  7  p.m.  Free. 
Songs  from  "Sinning  in  Sun  City":  Sung 
by  the  cast  from  Buriel  Clay  Theatre, 
Western  Addition  Branch  Library,  8  p.m. 
Free. 

Sunday,  February  8 

Film:  "Modern  Images  in  Black  Cinema," 
james  Moore  Theatre,  Oakland  Museum, 
3  p.m.  $2. 

Gil  Scott-Heron:  An  Afternoon  of  Music 
and  Poetry,  Barbary  Coast  Room,  S.F. 
State  LJniversity  Student  Union,  3  p.m. 
$7  Information  469-2444. 
Video:  ")azz  in  America,"  Western  Ad- 
dition Branch  Library,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  February  15 

Fi(m/Lecture:  Contemporary  Images  in 
Black  Onema,  James  Moore  Theatre,  3  p.m. 
Free. 

Tuesday,  February  17 
Film:   "Black   History;   Lost,   Stolen  or 
Strayed,"  narrated  by  Bill  Cosby,  Waden 
Branch  Library,  3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  February  18 
Video:  "San  Francisco  Blues  Festival," 
10th  anniversary.  Western  Addition  Branch 
Library,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  February  21 
Wajumbe  Children's  Dance  Croup:  Con- 
golese, Capoeira,  Brazilian  ritual  move- 
ment. Western  Addition  Branch  Library, 
2  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  February  25 
Reggae:  "Roots,  Rock,  Reggae  with  Ras 
Michael,"  Barbary  Coast  Room,  S.F.  State 
University  Student  Union,  3  p.m.  $7. 
Songs  from  the  South:  Films— "Hot  Pep- 
per," "Blues  Accordin,"  Western  Addi- 
tion Branch  Library,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  February  22 

"Power  and  Prejudice  in  America":  A 

look  at  present  political  movement  by 
blacks  as  a  way  of  understanding  pre- 
judice in  the  United  States,  KQED-TV 
Ch.  9.  5  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  28 
Forum:  "Howard  Beach,  Have  You  Heard 
—This  is  not  johannesburg!"  Guest  speak- 
ers, video  of  Georgia  anti-Klan  march. 
Women's  BIdg.,  3543  18th  St.,  $3-5,  431- 
8339. 


NJURED2 


WE  ASSIST  VICTIMS  OF  AUTO  ACCIDENTS, 
MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  4  DEFECTIVE  PRODUCTS. 
NOflECOVERY.NOFEE-  FREE  CONSULTATION 

731  MARKET  SI 

777-3500 


LENVIN& 
GESMER 
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New  to  you 

Second  Hand  Fashions 

St.  Anthony's  Thrift  Shop 
111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

between  Jones  &  Leavenworth 
863-4512 
10  am-3  pm 

Come  in  for  our  weekly;  specials. 
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Black  Elder  Says  Things  Are  Worse  Now 


by  Stan  West 

When  Olivia  Hamilton  grew  up 
in  the  Depression  years  in 
Houston,  Texas,  there  were 
separate  bathrooms  and  drinking  foun- 
tains for  Blacks  and  whites.  Racism 
was  blatant,  she  says. 

Now,  some  five  decades  later,  the 
59-year-old  resident  of  an  Eddy  Street 
Hotel  feels  that  the  "sophisticated 
racism"  of  San  Francisco  and  other 
urban  centers  breeds  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination that  is  far  more  insidious. 

"It  was  better  then,"  she  says  in  an 
interview  at  the  Senior  Sobriety  Center 
on  Eddy  Street.  "At  least  you  knew 
where  white  people  were  coming  from 
and  where  you  stood,"  she  says  as 
Billie  Holiday's  "God  Bless  the  Child" 
blares  on  an  overhead  radio. 

'Today  white  people  tell  you  to 
your  face,  'Some  of  my  best  friends 
are  Black,'  Then  they  turn  around 
and  talk  about  you  like  a  dog  behind 
your  back." 

Outspoken  Hamilton  is  an  attrac- 
tive, dark-skinned  woman  whose 
sharp  features  bear  a  striking  resem- 


blance to  the  Masai  warrior-women 
of  East  Africa.  She  walks  with  the 
help  of  a  cane  because  of  a  crippling 
car  accident  20  years  ago,  and  her 
speech  is  somewhat  slurred  by  a  de- 
bilitating stroke  and  bout  with  tuber- 
culosis that  took  one  of  her  lungs  and 
almost  took  her  life. 

Despite  her  health  problems,  this 
chain-smoking  Tenderloin  elder  glows 
when  she  reminisces  about  "the  rich 
close-knit  family  life"  of  Blacks  in  the 
South  50  years  ago.  Yet  she  frowns 
when  she  discusses  how  today  s  "subtle 
racism"  and  Black-on-BIack  crime 
seem  to  be  plaguing  the  race  and 
stagnating  upward  mobility. 

Hamilton  grew  up  in  a  Black,  work- 
ing<lass  Houston  neighborhood.  She 
was  raised  by  her  maternal  grand- 
parents because  her  father  died  of 
tuberculosis  when  she  was  three 
months  old.  Her  mother  had  to  work 
full-time  as  a  maid  for  a  white  family 
to  support  her. 

She  says  her  staunch  Baptist  up- 
bringing towards  tolerance  shielded 
her  from  racial  violence.  "When  I  ran 
into  a  confrontation  with  a  white  per- 


the  tender  side 


BY  Keith  Grier 

Returning  from  vacation  I  found 
a  big  controversy  surrounding 
Boeddeker  Park.  It  seems  that 
some  students  from  Bryant  Elemen- 
tary School  found  it  overcrowded  and 
overused.  This  problem  brought  my- 
self and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity into  a  tete  •  a  ■  tete  with  the 
mayor.  With  help  from  the  commu- 
nity. Park  and  Rec  officials,  the  po- 
lice and  the  mayor  herself,  we've  come 
up  with  a  solution  that  will  improve 
the  programming  in  the  park.  I  won't 
go  into  detail  here  but  keep  your  eye 
on  the  park  this  month  and  youll 
see  an  improvement,  I  bet. 

The  reception  for  Supervisor  Nancy 
Walker  at  Davies  Hall  last  month  was 
a  big  success,  with  many  members  of 
the  Tenderloin  community  in  atten- 
dance. Some  of  the  Tenderloin ians  1 
recognized  were  Sarah  Murphy,  Garth 
Ferguson,  Heide  Swarts,  Kelly  Cullen 
and  Wade  Hudson.  The  reception  was 
so  crowded  I  saw  those  folks  but  they 
didn't  see  me. 

Cathy  Mershel  has  resigned  as  exe- 
cutive director  of  the  Tenderloin  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Corporation. 
Tlianks  for  many  years  of  work  for 
for  low  cost  housii\g  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Brother  Kelly  Cullen  has  also  re- 
signed as  director  of  the  Tenderloin 
Recreation  Center.  The  kids  and  others 
of  us  in  the  Tenderloin  will  miss  him 
at  the  Rec  Center.  He  hasn't  said  what 
his  plans  are  but  we  hope  to  see  him 
still  working  in  the  Tenderloin.  What- 
ever he  does,  we  wish  him  well . 
Terry  Kuchionsky  will  take  Kelly's  place. 

Ken  Dowe  and  Kevin  Harty,  for- 
merly the  moving  force  behind  the 
Crystal  Hotel  Tenants'  Association, 
are  the  new  managers  of  said  hotel. 
Garth  Ferguson  has  also  been  hired 
on  as  desk  clerk. 

In  the  baby  department:  here's  one 
I've  been  waiting  for  for  the  last  six 
monthsl  Tonya  Leona  was  bom  to 
Richard  Brustie  and  Brenda  Ardis  on 
Jan.  7,  weighing  in  at  6  lbs.  IVi  oz.  I'm 
told  she  sleeps  a  lot. 

What  Tenderloin  office  manager 
came  to  work  last  month  with  a  hick- 
ey  on  his  neck? 

I've  just  been  appointed  as  the  com- 
munity representative  to  the  board  of 
the  Heart  of  the  City  Fanners'  Mar- 
ket, along  with  Harry  Snyder,  Richard 
Ailman  and  Cedlia  Antillon.  We  join 
the  farmer/producer  representatives 
AJ  HuUana,  Debbie  Baga,  John  Gar- 
rone,  Larry  Jorgenson  and  newly 
elected  board  president  Jan  Salter. 
Our  new  slogan  is  "New  ideas,  hard 
work  and  new  goals." 


The  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition had  its  7th  annual  meeting  late 
last  month.  There's  a  whole  slew  of 
candidates  nmning  for  the  seven  spots 
open  on  its  21  member  board.  Get 
your  ballots  in  by  Feb.  23. 

NOMPC  prez  Don  Feeser  was  more 
than  nonplussed  by  a  visit  from  mem- 
bers of  the  arson  squad  last  month. 
They  are  investigating  a  letter  sent 
to  the  Mayor  under  Feeser's  name 
threatening  the  use  of  a  Molotov  cock- 
tail. They  eased  off  when  they  dis- 
covered that  none  of  the  typefaces 
used  in  the  letter  matched  any  of  the 
NOMPC  typewriters. 

A  group  of  TL  seniors  took  the  bus 
to  Sacramento  on  Jan.  5  for  Lt.  Gov. 
Leo  McCarthy's  inauguration — Jack 
W.R.  Kelly,  Walter  Matthews,  Emma 
Lee,  Aida  Calingo,  Estelle  Seeba,  Jane 
Kessler,  Mary  Henskly,  Jane  Harley 
and  Hazel  Blackwell.  A  brunch  pre- 
ceded the  inauguration,  which  was 
followed  by  tours  of  the  capitol  and 
Sacramento's  railroad  museum. 

Richard  Parker,  chair  of  NOMPC's 
housing  committee,  has  volunteered 
for  the  board  of  Channel  25,  the  com- 
munity cable  access  station.  They're 
getting  a  good  man,  but  don't  for- 
get the  Tenderloin,  Richard  I 


Is  devil  worship  alive  in  the  Tenderloin? 

I  went  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
509  Cultural  Center  last  month.  If 
that  was  any  example  of  the  talent  in 
the  neighborhood,  we  are  in  for  a  real 
jumping  place.  Watch  for  flyers  about 
the  509  Club— it  might  be  our  next 
performing  arts  center. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  of  two  deaths 
in  the  Lao  community  last  month. 
Keo  Novong  was  the  victim  of  a 
strong-arm  robbery  at  the  7-11  store 
where  he  worked  at  18th  and  Noe 
Streets.  50-year-old  Lao  Mien  refugee 
Koueilong  Saecho  died  after  a  four 
week  illness  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
this  month,  leaving  a  wife  and  five 
children,  the  youngest  just  two  months 
old.  Koueilong  had  been  the  one 
who  led  the  family  on  the  long  and 
difficult  march  out  of  Laos. 

With  every  death  comes  new  life. 
Lao  couple  Noukeo  and  Latmany 
Phantha  had  a  new  baby  boy  last 
month,  their  fourth  child  and  fourth 
boy!  Congratulations! 


son  who  wanted  me  to  go  through  the 
colored  exit  at  a  Southern  bus  sta- 
tion, rather  than  fight  back,  I'd  oblige 
them.  It  was  just  easier  that  way." 

Hamilton  moved  to  San  Francisco 
about  30  years  ago  and  worked  for 
many  years  as  an  elevator  operator. 
"Things  were  a  lot  different  in  the 
Tenderloin  then,"  she  says.  'There 
were  only  about  20  or  30  Blacks  in  the 
neighborhood. " 

Describing  Black-on-Black  crime, 
Hamilton  blames  white  racism  for 
"stripping  Black  men  of  income  and 
dignity."  She  also  blames  Black  men 
for  a  lack  of  self-respect  and  pride. 
'The  sad  thing  about  (some)  Black 
men  in  the  Tenderloin  is  that  they 
don't  have  respect  for  kids  or  women. 
They  just  want  to  rob  or  sell  drugs." 

Hamilton  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
"white  people  are  doing  just  as  much 
robbing  and  stealing  as  Black.  And  I'm 
gonna  write  Mayor  Feinstein,  Con- 
gresswoman  Sala  Burton  and  President 
Reagan  and  tell  them  so.  Then  I'm 
gonna  ask  the  President  about  all  the 
money  he's  stolen  (through  cuts  in 
federal  welfare  programs) — money 
that  poor  people  like  me  could  use." 

According  to  Hamilton,  The  wel- 
fare system  is  a  prime  example  of 
racism  at  work  because  when  they 


r 


Olivia  Hamilton 

don't  give  Black  wonien  enough  money 
to  live  on,  these  and  other  poor  women 
have  to  sell  their  bodies  to  feed  their 
kids. 

"I  see  it  all  the  time  here  in  the 
Tenderloin.  I  think  the  government 
should  either  legalize  prostitution, 
leave  the  street  whores  alone  or  give 
them  enough  money  to  survive.  If  they 
did  this  and  gave  Black  men  jobs, 
crime  would  go  way  down." 


My  Special  Dream 


by  Lateef  Harvell,  age  10 

George  Washington  Carver  School 

The  thing  I  worry  about  most  is 
the  homeless  people  in  the  world. 
Their  home  is  the  streets.  They 
have  very  little  food  or  clothing.  It 
is  not  their  fault,  either.  Martin  Luther 
King  said  "All  men  are  created  equal." 
So  if  all  men  are  created  equal  why 


are  the  homeless  out  on  the  streets? 
Rich  people  have  big  houses  and  do 
not  have  to  beg  on  the  streets.  They 
should  give  money  to  the  homeless 
people  of  America.  Even  if  you  are 
not  red-hot  rich  you  should  at  least 
give  them  a  little  money.  I  know  when 
I  grow  up  I  will  give  the  homeless  a 
lot  of  money  from  a  good  paying  job. 


G&H  IIQUOHS 


201  Jones 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


776-9285 

Abe  Bid,  Proprietor 
Store  Hours:  9AM  HPM 


^  All  Domestic  Brands  of  Cigarettes 
Carton— $8.49  +  tax    Pack— $1.03  +  tax 

•  Money  Orders— $.49  each 
,Free  when  you  cash  your  check! 

•  Discount  Liquor,  Beer  &  Wine 

•  Delicatessen  Items  &  Sandwiches 


CAC  LOAI  THUOe  LA  $8.49  MQT 
CARTON  +  THUE,'  HAY  $1 .03  M^T 
GO!  +  THUE. 

MONEY  ORDER  49  penis.  MIENPHI 
KHI  CASH  TIEN  MAT. 


TIEM  RUOU  BIACIA  HA. 
GIOMOCUA  TU9TOI  n. 


•  £j'i^:jinnis;5cis?3*ijjdMwci  $8.49  ar\tqc\  (fiinsljjsn, 

•  fl'i^i§n-49c  lii  lu  /  uani^n  (tJs)  uTcit^Ejen 

•  iDciEnjjISinuci  ictu^we^ 


WIIHTHISCOUPON 

□  6  pack  sodas,  12  oz.  size— only  $1.99 
n  Milk  —  Vi  gallon  —  only  $.99 
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Cyprus  Fantroy's  original  folk  music  drew  a  warm  response  at  the  509  Club 
coffeehouse  opening  party  last  month. 

Aarti  Tenants  Launch 
Community  Center 


by  Beatrice  Spiegel 

Neighborhood  residents  whooped 
it  up  at  the  festive  opening 
and  lease-signing  ceremony  last 
month  for  a  new  cultural  coffeehouse, 
the  509  Club. 

A  once-vacant  bar,  the  coffeehouse 
at  Ellis  and  Leavenworth  is  downstairs 
from  the  Aarti  Co-op  Hotel,  whose 
residents  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a 
multi -cultural  and  educational  center 
last  summer. 

A  talent  show  on  opening  night, 
emceed  by  Aarti  resident  Keith  Grier, 
Jan.  25,  showcased  a  hodge-podge  of 
neighborhood  creativity.  Moyoura 
Band  was  a  crowd-pleaser  with  its 
combination  of  traditional  Cambodian 
music  and  western  rock.  After  a  form- 
al lease-signing  ceremony,  Richard 
Williams  led  a  native  American  chant 
and  blessing,  accompanied  by  drum, 
as  a  bowl  of  burning  sage  was  passed 
through  the  crowd. 

Tenderloin  favorite  Burghardt 
Dubois  belted  out  the  blues  and  local 
bard  Dermis  Conkin  read  an  elegant, 
detailed  poem  about  the  experience  of 
being  homeless  in  San  Francisco. 
Later,  Grier  performed  a  dramatic 
monologue. 

The  night  crystallized  after  Moyoura's 
second  set,  when  folk  singer  Robin 
Young  took  the  stage,  accompanying 
herself  on  acoustic  guitar.  Startirtg  out 
slowly  and  softly,  she  gradually  drew 
the   late-night   hangers-on   into  her 


soulful  blues.  As  the  audience  began 
to  cheer  her  on,  members  of  Moyoura 
and  a  Filipino  band  returned  spontan- 
eously to  the  stage  to  back  up  her 
beat  and  others  streamed  back  to  the 
dance  floor  to  boogie. 

"That's  the  moment  the  evening 
passed  a  hump  and  proved  to  be  a 
success  for  me,"  said  Wade  Hudson, 
manager  of  the  Aarti  and  one  of  the 
driving  forces  behind  the  event. 

After  some  ir\itial  planning  for  the 
coffeeshop  last  summer,  the  United 
Tenderloin  Community  Fund  put  up 
$5,000  for  rent  and  the  Vanguard 
Foundation  came  through  with  an  ad- 
ditional $4,000.  When  the  coffeehouse 
opens  for  regular  events,  Hudson  says 
rent  and  operating  costs  will  also  be 
covered  by  door  charges  and  the  sale 
of  food  and  beverages. 

'The  cultural  activities  will  be  pri- 
mary and  the  selling  of  food  and  bev- 
erages secondary,"  says  Hudson,  add- 
ing that  no  hard  liquor  will  be  sold 
and  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  is  cur- 
rently being  debated. 

Ideas  for  future  programs  include 
musical  and  artistic  events  as  well  as 
educational  forums  on  topics  ranging 
from  psychiatric  incarceration  to 
problematic  landlords,  according  to 
Hudson 

Involvement  in  the  future  of  the 
club  is  open  to  anyone  interested,  says 
Hudson,  who  encourages  attendance 
at  a  community  meeting  meeting  on 
Thursday,  February  12  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  coffeehouse,  509  Ellis. 


tl  art  beat 


Electrons  as  Art 

Six  "armed"  men  dressed  in  Devo 
suits  invaded  the  ]an.  8  opening  of  the 
biggest  show  ever  at  Hatley  Martin 
Gallery.  Calling  themselves  the  "Art 
Police,"  these  bizarre  characters 
rousted  the  audience  of  150,  giving 
out  tickets  for  "too  much  talk,  not 
enough  fun."  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

The  exhibit,  "Our  Friend  the  Elec- 
tron," featured  the  fun-loving  works 
of  four  of  the  city's  most  innovative 
artists.  Three  of  the  artists  make  art 
using  machines  of  the  electronic  age. 

One  of  the  most  electrifying  exhi- 
bits was  that  of  Austrian-bom  Doris 
Boris  Berman.  Her  stunning  8-foot, 

Artbites  

Two  wolfish,  white  hairy  dogs  pant 
in  the  background  of  a  most  unusual 
family  portrait  hanging  in  a  swank 
SoMa  Gallery.  Titled  "Mad  Dogs,"  this 
oil  painting  by  Maya  Sands  was  sold 
within  minutes  as  were  six  other  pieces 
featured  in  a  major  exhibit  of  Hospi- 
tality House  artists  at  the  Bruce  Velick 
Gallery  at  173  Bluxome. 

Having  followed  many  of  the  Hos- 
pitality House  artists  and  their  exhibi- 
tions in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  nice 
to  see  familiar  mediums,  tones  and 
strokes. 

Karl  Lorenzen  transformed  a  beach 
towel-sized  sheet  of  drab  wallpaper  into 
'Totem,"  a  brilliant  tempera.  This 
frameless  piece  is  left  unpainted  around 
the  edges  giving  the  viewer  a  sharp 
contrast  between  the  vibrant  "totem" 
and  the  dull  brown  wallpaper. 

Tao  Juna  Ming  exhibited  a  realistic 
graphite  on  paper.  The  detail  of  the 
untitled  piece  was  both  remarkable 
and  provocative.  Other  great  works 
on  display  included  pieces  by  Nora 
Daniel,  Sona  Holman,  Nelson  Morales, 
Robert  Volbrecht  and  Rose  Linda, 
who  has  a  concurrent  show  at  Rings 
at  1131  Folsom  St. 

In  celebration  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Day,  Local  2391  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  presented  'Pro- 
phecy in  America"  starring  Felix  Jus- 
tice in  the  role  of  MLK.  A  dramatic 
actor,  Justice  studied  the  speeches  and 
life  of  King  and  composed  his  own 
"Midnight  Hour"— a  speech  he  says 
King  would  have  said  if  he  knew  the 
death  threats  would  be  carried  out. 
The  fury  of  Justice's  words  had  great 
emotional  impact  on  the  audience 
here  at  the  Federal  Building  on  Gol- 
den Gate  Avenue.  Justice's  resemblance 
to  a  young  MLK  was  uncanny.  And 
many,  who  sat  through  his  half-hour, 
lunchtime  play,  felt  his  dramatic  ren- 
dering was  believable  and  inspirational. 

—Preston  Brady  HI 


Should  you  take  the 
AIDS  Antibody  Test? 


The  AIDS  Antibody 
Test  shows  if  you  have 
been  infected  with  the 
virus  that  can  cause 
AIDS. 

If  you  test  positive,  you 
can  infect  others. 

The  test  DOES  NOT 
show  if  you  have  the 
disease  itself. 

It  CANNOT  predict  if 
you  will  get  AIDS  or 
any  other  illness  in 
the  future. 

The  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Public 
Health  offers  AIDS 


Antibody  Testing  which    To  find  out  more  about 


is  VOLUNTARY,  FREE 
and  ANONYMOUS. 

You  do  not  reveal  your 
name  or  any  other 
information  about 
yourself.  Counseling 
and  referrals  are 
also  available. 

Although  you  can  take 
the  test  at  other 
locations,  only 
Alternative  Test  Sites 
guarantee  your 
anonymity 


the  test,  call  the  S.F 
AIDS  Foundation 
HOTUNE: 

863-AIDS 

in  Northern  California-. 
(800)  FOR  AIDS. 
(TDD:  864-6606) 

To  make  an 
appointment  at  an 
Alternative  Test  Site 
for  education  or 
testing,  call: 

621-4858 

(TDDi  621  5106) 

Get  the  facts. 
Then  decide. 
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Funding  for  tliis  message  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Dcparimcni  of  Public  Htaltli 


mixed  media  body  imprints  were  ac- 
tual 'love  affairs  with  two  dimen- 
sional shrouds,"  she  told  The  Times. 

Titled  "Shrouds  or  A  Love  Affair 
With  Stiffs,"  Berman 's  Pop  Art  people 
images  involve  nude  models  lying  on 
the  floor  photographed  with  extremely 
fast,  grainy  film.  Next,  she  paints 
the  model's  hairy  body  with  water  so- 
luble latex  house  paint,  covers  the  sub- 
ject with  archival  cotton  cloth  to  get 
an  imprint,  then  selects  a  particular 
part  of  the  body — usually  the  pubic 
area  or  face — for  life-size  body  imprint 
images  that  are  later  color-copied  and 
slapped  up  on  c«mvas. 

The  end  result  is  a  colorful  com- 
bination of  pornography  and  perfec- 
tion. Her  "shrouds"  start  at  $2,000. 
Her  works  and  that  of  Mark  Rennie, 
Walter  Alter  and  Ted  Julian  Arnold 
will  be  on  exhibit  until  Feb.  14. 

—Stan  West 

Lasha  on  Display 


The  works  of  neighborhood  artist 
Craig  Lasha — ranging  from  Tenderloin 
street  scenes  to  portraits  of  blues  ar- 
tists—will be  on  display  Feb,  19 
through  Mar  28  at  Western  Addition 
Cultural  Center,  762  Fulton,  Wed. 
through  Sat.  1-6. 


LAWYER 


►  Drunk  Driving 

►  Criminal  Defense 

►  Civil  Cases 

►  Government  Benefits 

►  Mediation 


TAX  RETURNS 
by  David  Zebker 


Affordable 
Fees 


Attorney 
Bob  Douglass 

(415) 
566-ATTY 
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calendar 


compiled  by  David  Nowakowski 
Monday 

Craft  Classes:  For  seniors.  Downtown  Se- 
nior Center,   481   O'Farrell.   9:30  a.m. 
Free. 

Daily  Meal:  For  seniors.  Turk  St.  Corps, 
240  Turk  St.  Sign  up  9:30  a.m.  every  day, 
meal  at  noon.  Donation  requested. 
Senior  Bible  Study:  Turk  St.  Corps,  10:30 
a.m  Free. 

Vegetarian  Meals:  One  Mind  Temple, 
351  Divisadero.  Sundays,  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Thursdays,  2:30  p.m.  Free. 
Homeless  Rap  Group:  Tenderloin  Self 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate.  3-5  p.m. 
Fr«e. 

Program  Committee  Meeting:  Self  Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate.  5  p.m.  Free. 
Alcoholics  Anonynwus:  291  Eddy,  Monday 
through  Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Free. 
Pottery  and  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-10  p.m. 
Free. 

Life  Drawing  and  Painting  Workshop: 

Hospitality  House,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday 

North   of   Market   Zoning  Committee: 

295  Eddy,  2nd  and  4th  Tuesday,  February 
10  and  24,  10:30  a.m.  Free. 
Music  Theory  for  Seniors:  Bach  to  Berlin, 
Downtown  Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell. 
1  p.m.  Free. 

Tenderloin  Sewing  and  Quilting  .Group: 

Learn  and  share  skills  and  materials. 
Dorothy  Day  Community  Residence,  54 
McAllister,  1-3  p.m.  Information:  558- 
8759.  Free. 

Women's  Group:  Self  Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gate,  3-4  p.m.  Free. 
Meditation:  Self  Help  Center,  191  Golden 
Gate,  4-5  p.m.  Free. 

Activities  Committee  Meeting:  Self  Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  5  p.m.  Free. 
S.F.  Writers'  Workshop:  Main  Library, 
Lurie  Room,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday 

Rhythm  Band:  Downtown  Senior  Center, 
481  O'Farrell.  10:45  a.m.  Seniors  only. 


North  of  Market  Housing  Committee: 

308  Eddy  St.,  Southeast  Asian  Subcom- 
mittee: 10:30  a.m..  Residential  Hotel 
Subcommittee:  11  a.m. 
Wednesday  Matinee:  Movies,  games  and 
refreshments.  North  of  Market  Senior  Ser- 
vices, 333  Turk,  2nd  Floor,  2:15-4:30  p.m. 
Information:  626-7000.  Sponsored  by 
G.L.O.E. 

Survival  Writing  and  Job  Search  Skills: 

Self  Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  5  p.m. 
Free. 

Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Amateur  Theatre:  Tale  Spinners  Theatre, 
177  Diamond  at  18th.  Ongoing  auditions 
and  rehearsals,  2-4  p.m.  All  ages.  Infor- 
mation 861-2415. 

Thursday 

Spanish  Class:  For  seniors.  Downtown 
Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell,  10:30  a.m. 
Free. 

Art  Class:  Open  to  all  adults.  Downtown 
Senior  Center.  1  p.m.  Free. 
More  A-A:  Meeting,  333  Turk,  3  p.m. 
Everyone  welcome.  Free. 
Independent    Living    Skills:    Self  Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  3  p.m.  Free. 
Gay  Men's  Rap  Group:  Self  Help  Center, 
6:30  p.m.  Free, 

Friday 

Women's  Meeting:  Seniors  only.  Down- 
town Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell,  9:30 
a.m.  Free. 

Personal  Management  Program:  For  blind 
and  low  vision  seniors.  Rose  Resnick  Cen- 
ter for  Blind  and  Handicapped,  1299  Bush. 
1st  and  3rd  Friday,  11  a.m.  Transportation 
available.  Information:  44M980.  Free. 
Chess:  Chinese  and  International.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room.  All  ages.  3  p.m. 
Free. 

Wine,  Weed  and  Speed:  Drug  informa- 
tion rap  group.  Self  Help  Center,  191  Gol- 
den Gate,  4  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday 

Preschool  Storytime:  Songs,  games,  stories 
and  poetry  for  children,  ages  3-5.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  11  a.m.  Free. 
Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality  House,  1 
p.m.  Free. 


Native  Son  Is  Alien  Step- Child 


by  Stan  West 


Despite  its  good  intentions  and 
top-notch  cast,  "Native  Son,"  a 
new  film  based  on  Richard 
Wright's  novel  of  the  same  name,  is 
really  more  like  an  alien  stepchild. 

What  fails  in  this  famous  tale  of 
racial  strife  is  the  unconvincing,  wimp- 
like performance  of  the  main  charac- 
ter, Bigger  Thomas  (played  by  new- 
comer Victor  Love).  He's  supposed 
to  be  an  angry  Black  man,  consumed 
by  his  own  as  well  as  society's  demons. 

However,  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  Love's  portrayal  gets  weak- 
kneed  and  spineless,  plagued  by  his 
own  lack  of  acting  experience  and  in- 


sight. Also,  Love  looks  too  old,  too 
preppie  and  docile  to  play  the  part  of 
a  street-wfise  Black  teen. 

As  a  Black  male,  who  like  the  main 
character,  grew  up  on  Chicago's  South 
Side,  I  can  attest  that  a  militant  Black 
man  like  Bigger  who  lashes  out  at  racial 
prejudice  with  a  sword  of  hate  and  ven- 
geance— a  vengeance  later  resulting  in 
a  Heinous  murder — would  not  in  the 
final  hours  of  his  life  acknowledge  that 
"liberal  whites  are  people,  too "  but 
would  instead  go  out  kicking  and 
screaming  just  like  he  came  into  this 
seedy  world  of  iniquity.  This  major 
hole  in  the  film's  storyline  makes  what 
could  be  the  year's  most  important 
film,  merely  a  piece  of  cinematic  swiss 
cheese. 


Something  Special 
for  Everyone! 


Doyounn¥ 

someone  to 
tslk  with... 

itwwooefo 
^are  with 

someone  to 
pray  with  > 

JOIN  US 


1227  Sutter  St.  between  Van  Ness  &  Polk 

•  Help  for  your  problems 

•  Sunday  School  Classes 
for  ALL  Ages  (2  yrs.  and  up) 

•  Youth  Aaivities 

•  Bible  Studies 

•  Special  Music 

•  Fellowship  Dinners 

•  Weeknight  Services 

•  Time  to  Pray 


Service  Schedule: 

Sunday  School  9:30  a.m. 
Morning  Worship  11:00  a.m. 
Evening  Service  7:00  p.m. 
Tuesday  &  Friday  8:00  p.m. 
885-6624 


Special  Events 
Monday,  February  2 

Exhibit:  'The  Lao  lu  Mien-Home  At  Last?" 
Photographs  by  Leiand  Wong,  Asian  Re- 
source Gallery,  310  8  St.  Oakland  China- 
town, Monday-Friday  6-8  p.m.  Reception 
Saturday  February  7,  1-4  p.m.  Open  to 
the  public.  Through  March  12.  Informa- 
tion 763-2970. 

Thursday,  February  S 
Older  Gay  Men's  Friendship  Group:  Se- 
niors only,  711  Eddy,  2:45  p.m.  Spon- 
sored by  Operation  Concern— G.L.O.E. 
Information  626-7000. 

Friday,  February  6 

Exhibit:  Paintings  by  Jennifer  Bain  &  Ra- 
chel Williams.  Southern  Exposure  Gallery, 
401  Alabama  at  17th.  Opening  Reception 
6-9  p.m.  Through  March  6. 

Saturday,  February  7 

Chess  Tournament:  Civic  Center  Branch 

vs.  Chinatown  Branch,  ages  6  and  older. 

Main  Library,  Children's  Room,  2:30  p.m. 

Register  by  Thursday,  February  5th.  558- 

3510. 

Theatre:  "Relatives  and  Relativity,"  Fault- 
line  Comedy.  Lipps,  201  9th  St.  Tickets  $8. 
Reservations  668-9769. 


Sunday,  February  6 

Kidshows:  "Paul  the  Magician,"  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez,  2:30  and 
3:30  p.m.  Ticketi  $3.50.  Information  282- 
2317. 

Comedy:  "Sunday  Funnies,  "  to  benefit 
Rosalie  House,  a  shelter  for  battered 
women  and  children.  Wolfgang's,  901 
Columbus,  8  p.m.  Information  474-2277. 
Tax  Tips:  "Tax  Break  '87,"  How  to  under- 
stand and  complete  new  tax  forms.  KQED- 
TV  Channel  9,  10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  11 
Paper  craft  program:  Make  a  valentine, 
all  ages.  Mam  Library,  Children's  Room, 
3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  February  13 

Senior  Valentine's  Dance:  JOth  Annual, 
Golden  Gate  Park,  County  Fair  BIdg., 
9th  Ave.  and  Lincoln  Way,  Noon-3  p.m. 
Information:  751-4926.  Free. 
Children's  Films:  Main  Library,  Children's 
Room,  10  and  11  a.m.  Information  558- 
3510. 

Thursday,  February  26 
Folk  Music:  Country,  folk  and  original  mu- 
sic. Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  7  p.m. 
Free. 


J 


FAITH  I 


This  unrealistic  catharsis  is,  of 
course,  based  on  the  book.  Historians 
claim  this  was  Wright's  last  attempt  at 
appealing  to  his  white  friends  in  the 
Communist  Party  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  later  left  the  party  over 
the  issue  of  race. 

Nevertheless,  made  with  only  $2 
million  and  shot  entirely  on  the  mean 
streets  of  Chicago,  the  film  despite 
it's  major  flaws,  does  have  some  good 
points.  It  showcases  stellar  perform- 
ances by  Oprah  Winfrey  begging  the 
mother  of  the  slain  girl  to  save  her 
son's  life  as  well  as  a  tragic<omic  part 
where  young  Communist  Matt  Dillon 
eats  chicken  at  a  soul  food  joint  and 
tries  to  talk  hip  to  his  Black  friend, 
sayir\g  things  like,  'This  yardbird  is 
real  gone.  Isn't  that  how  you  say  it?" 
Geraldine  Page,  who  played  Peggy 
the  Irish  maid,  also  did  an  extraordi- 
nary job. 

The  film  also  leaves  the  viewer 
wanting  to  peer  deeper  into  the  psyche 
of  impoverished  minorities  so  as  to 
achieve  some  kind  of  understanding 
before  pent-up  emotions  on  both  sides 
of  the  racial  question  blow  up.  And  it 
effectively  spotlights  the  subtle  racism 
of  well-meaning  liberals. 

The  film  begins  in  a  wretched  Chi- 
cago tenement  with  Bigger  Thomas 
chasing  a  swollen  rat.  Bigger,  which 
CO  incidentally  rhymes  with  "nigger," 
is  a  turbulent  teenager,  who,  like  the 
symbolic  rat,  feels  cornered  in  life's 
crevices  of  torment  and  woe.  The  rat 
attacks  Bigger,  unleashing  a  murderous 
rage  in  the  man  that  seems  to  acceler- 
ate throughout  this  film  about  racial 
prejudice  in  Chicago  in  the  '40s.  He 
smashes  the  ral  to  death,  yet  we  feel 
the  rodent  wins. 


What  follows  is  a  bizarre  set  of 
events  in  which  Bigger  gets  a  job  as  a 
chauffeur  for  a  rich  white  family.  He 
drives  their  college-educated  daughter 
(Elizabeth  McGovem)  to  a  secret 
rendezvous  with  her  communist  friend, 
Jan,  and  they  make  Bigger  accompany 
them  on  a  slumming  tour  of  the  South 
Side. 

When  his  young  charge  gets  drunk, 
he  has  to  carry  her  into  her  room. 
When  Mom  (Carroll  Baker),  who  is 
blind,  comes  in  to  check  on  the  ruck- 
us. Bigger  gets  scared  and  tries  to  shut 
the  daughter  up  with  a  pillow.  She 
dies.  Bigger  panics  and  the  film  goes 
on  from  there. 

Ultimately,  Bigger  is  hunted  dow^n 
like  a  dog,  tried  and  convicted  of  rape 
(which  he  did  not  conunit)  and  murder 
(which  he  did)  in  what  seemed  to  be 
the  most  controversial  trial  of  the 
century. 

'Tor  a  long  time,  I  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  writing  a  novel  in  which  a 
Negro  Bigger  Thomas  would  loom  as 
as  symbolic  figure  of  American  life,  a 
figure  who  would  hold  within  him  the 
prophecy  of  our  future,"  v«-ote  Richard 
Wright  in  the  introduction  to  his  best- 
seliing  "Native  Son." 

"But  several  things  militated  against 
my  work.  Like  Bigger  himself,  1  felt  a 
mental  censor — a  product  of  the  fears 
which  a  Negro  feels  living  in  America — 
standing  over  me,  draped  in  white, 
warning  me  not  to  write." 

With  that  in  mind,  one  feels  that  if 
Wright,  who  died  in  self-imposed  exile 
in  Paris  in  1960  were  alive  to  see  this 
cinematic  whitewash  of  his  ebony  ex- 
istential hero,  he  would  have  warned 
producer  Diane  Silver  not  to  release 
the  film. 
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eatin'  the  loin 


Moments  Cafe 

515  EUis  Street 

7  am-9  pm — Mon.-Sun. 

928-0198 

by  Preston  Brady  III 

This  new,  posh  little  cafe  in  the 
center  of  the  Tenderloin  takes  its 
name  from  a  feature  on  the 
menu:  Soup  of  the  Moment.  During 
three  separate  visits  1  found  Mo- 
ments lives  up  to  its  catchy  name. 
The  kitchen  staff  is  apparently  bent 
on  turning  out  superb  dishes  with  a 
New  Orleans  twist. 

Owner  Leon  Hunt  has  transformed 
an  old  coffeeshop  into  a  pleasing 
setting  of  hanging  plants  (the  real  thing, 
not  the  unfortunate,  popular  fake 
plants  you  see  everywhere  nowadays), 
framed  prints  and  original  abstract 
paintings.  The  diamond-shaped  frosted 
picture  windows  add  to  the  setting. 
Service  was  prompt  and  courteous. 

The  spicy  fried  chicken  ($4.75)  was 
scrumptuous.  The  outside  is  crispy 
dry,  with  the  flavor  of  a  special 
batter  of  cracker  crumbs,  flour  and 
light  spices  the  cook  referred  to  as 
"secret."  Inside,  the  breast  meat  is 
juicy  and  tender.  Two  large  pieces  were 
served,  along  vdth  choice  of  potato 
and  vegetable,  the  glazed  carrots  in 
brown  sugar  melted  in  my  mouth. 

A  second  visit  was  time  for  the 
afternoon  "Special  of  the  Moment,"  a 
Creole  burger  with  french  fries  ($3.75). 
This  was  a  hearty  hamburger  made 
sp>ecial  with  the  cook's  own  Louisiana 
hot  sauce.  No  catsup  or  mustard  was 
needed. 

A  dinner  of  fried  shrimp  ($7.25) 
was  breaded  with  more  of  the  cook's 
secret  spices  in  a  batter  which  cooked 
well  and  produced  fine,  medium-sized 
shrimp  without  a  greasy  aftertaste. 
The  generous  side-dish  of  coleslaw 


was  freshly  made  and  thoroughly  com- 
plemented this  four -star  seafood  dirmer. 
With  Moments,  the  Tenderloin  has 
found  a  fine  seafood  restaurant,  with 
a  Creole  flavor  to  boot. 

Breakfast  is  served  from  7  am  to 
11  am  and  a  recent  special  was  the 
ham  omelette  ($3.00).  There's  a  cham- 
pagne brunch  each  Sunday  from  10 
to  3  pm,  and  reservations  are  ac- 
cepted, but  not  required.  Food  is 
available  for  take  out.  Other  specials 
include  red  beans  and  rice  ($3.00) 
and  a  variety  of  catfish  plates. 


Classifieds 


CONNIE 

Unnecessary  to  shield  me.  I  am  able 
&  want  to  take  care  of  you.  Wire 
or  call  collect.  Nothing  can  change 
my  love  for  you  or  take  your 
place. 


Your  grieving  mother 


BILINGUAL  JOB 

Bilingual  English -Vietnamese  re- 
search assistant  wanted  to  survey 
Vietnamese  immigrants  about 
health  beliefs  and  practices.  Trans- 
lation, interviewing,  some  clerical. 
Half-time  for  18  months.  $775/mo. 
includes  medical  benefits.  Hours 
flexible;  must  have  car.  Call  UCSF 
Medical  Center  Personnel,  Job  No. 
MC  476-78.  476-1645. 


Help  get  out  the  word! 

Volunteers  needed  to 
distribute  the  Times  door 
to  door. 
Call  776-0700. 


Mexican  Restaurant 
Family  Style  Food 


Full  Bar 

Giant  Screen  TV 
Nightly  Piano  Bar 
Food  to  Go 


628  Ellis  Street 
San  Francisco 
776-9995 

IB<t><tn  Hydik  Lutlnl 


'  *El  Picante  is  one  hot  new 
restaurant,  definitely  a  home 
away  from  home  for  any 
Mexican  food  lover! ' ' 


Preston  Brady  ID 

Tendertoin  Timts  RestauroMt  Critic 


This  Coupon  Good  For 


2  for  1  Margaritas 

Buy  One  Margarita  — Get  2nd  FREE 


UMIT:  ONE  COUPON  PER  CUSTOMER 


We  have  12  different  authentic  Tequilas 


Bongo's. 

The  No.  1  Seafood  & 
Hamburger  *  To  Go  * 
Piece  in  the  Tenderloin 


To  Go  Spedols 


Fish  n  Chips  3.50 

Cotamori  3.60 

Oyster  4.95 

Jumbo  Pfowns  4.95 

Combo— choice  of  three  4.95 
Top  Sirloin  Steok  Sondwich  4.95 
New  York  Steok 

Sondwich  4.95 

Rsh  Sondwich  3.95 

Homburger  1.99 

Cheeseburger  2.25 

Bocon  Cheeseburger  2.60 

(French  Fries  served  with 

above  order) 

Apple  Pie  1.26 

Cole  Slow  .80 

French  Fries  .60 

Open  8  AM-6  PM 
Closed  Monday 

208  EDDY  ST.  S.F. 


GOODWILL 
STORE 

6th  &  Howard 

Daily  Specials 

•  Clothing  for 
men,  women 
&  children 

•  Shoes 

•  Housewares 

•  Books  & 
Records 

•  Furniture 

Low,  Low  Prices! 

20%  off 
with  this  ad 


Hours: 

Mon-Sat  9AM-6PM 
Sunday  10AM-5PM 


W^Ve  passing 

a  bill  for 
Senior  Citizens. 

At  Sizzler,  we  think  Senior  Citizens  are 
special.  So  special,  in  fact,  that  we've 
set  up  a  club  exclusively  for  you.  A  club 
that  lets  you  order  any  meal  you  choose 
at  20%  off  the  regular  price  everyday 
from  2-5  p.m.  and  all  day  Monday  and 
Wednesday. 

We've  put  together  a  Senior  Citizens'  Menu 
too.  With  lots  of  light,  healthy  dishes,  and 
very  low  prices.  Now  that's  the  kind  of  bill 
everyone's  in  favor  of. 

Ask  For  Your 
Senior 
Club  Card 


Sizzler. 

RUDY  AND  LEAVENWORTH 
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City  Slow  to  Help  Growing  Number  of  Homeless  with  AIDS 


US  Mission 

continued  from  page  1 

cause  of  their  non-profit  religious 
status. 

However,  another  representative 
of  the  labor  commission  familiar  with 
the  case  insisted  it  was  still  open  and 
might  lead  to  an  administrative  hear- 
ing. He  also  said  there  was  nothing 
in  the  labor  code  exempting  non-profit 
religious  organizations  from  state 
labor  codes. 

'There  seems  to  be  quite  a  few 
(complaints),"  the  representative  said. 

Because  mission  clients  perform 
work  in  order  to  receive  food,  lodging 
and  commission  payments,  they  may 
be  considered  employees  under  the 
law.  If  they  are,  the  mission  could 
not  legally  charge  them  more  than  $13 
a  week  for  rent  and  $25  a  week  for 
meals.  The  shelter  collects  more  than 
twice  that — $77  a  week. 

Better  than  the  Streets 

Rocco  says  the  door-to-door  fimd- 
raising  is  necessary  because  the  shelter 
receives  no  money  from  the  city.  In 
addition,  he  thinks  it  is  good  training 
for  homeless  people  because  it  teaches 
them  "the  pattern  of  being  a  working 
person,  which  is  what  it  takes  to  be 
out  in  this  world." 

He  says  the  program  has  had  some 
tremendous  success  stories.  "People 
come  back  and  say,  'I  got  a  great  job 
and  the  mission  help>ed  me  to  get  it 
together.  If  it  wasn't  for  you,  I  wouldn't 
be  here  now.'  " 

Rocco  says  one  former  client  is  now 
working  as  a  legal  assistant  at  a  law 
firm  and  a  man  who  the  mission  dis- 
covered down  and  out  on  the  street 
is  now  one  of  their  lop  colicitors, 
making  $150  to  $200  a  week  after 
paying  his  fees  to  the  shelter. 

Some  of  the  shelter's  clients  clearly 
like  the  program  and  the  atmosphere 
Rocco  creates.  "It's  better  than  being 
on  the  streets  doir\g  drugs  and  drirUdr>g 
alcohol,"  says  K.C.,  a  one-year  resi- 
dent of  the  mission's  O'Farrell  Street 
shelter  and  one  of  four  women  now 
living  there. 

"You  come  in,  they  make  you  feel 


like  you're  a  person  again,"  she  says. 
"You  can  call  it  home. " 

If  the  shelter  is  almost  a  home,  it's 
definitely  a  strict  one.  Rocco  considers 
"personal  training"  important  and  lays 
down  a  number  of  rules  which  clients 
must  follow — or  leave.  "We're  very 
strong  on  family  here,"  he  says. 

Here  are  some  of  the  program's  rules: 

•  Clients  must  take  part  in  door-to- 
door  sobciting  six  days  a  week,  from 
1  p.m.  to  9  p.m.,  mostly  in  suburban 
areas  outside  San  Francisco.  During 
those  hours,  clients  cannot  enter  the 
building. 

•  If  clients  miss  the  8  a.m.  breakfast 
call,  they  don't  eat.  If  they  earn  less 
than  $24  a  day,  their  $4  lunch  draw  is 
reduced  or  cut  altogether. 

•  Residents  pay  $11  a  day  to  the  shel- 
ter for  the  privilege  of  staying  there,  the 
use  of  a  locker  and  two  meals  a  day. 
If  they  are  unable  to  raise  the  $11  fee 
through  solicitirxg,  they  are  evicted 
from  the  program. 

The  shelter  does  not  accept  all  home- 
less people  who  apply  to  it.  Accordirxg 
to  Rocco,  only  those  that  are  "willing 
and  able  to  work"  can  participate. 
"Willing,"  he  says,  "mean(s)  that  they 
want  to  do  somethir\g  for  themselves; 
the  able  part  means  that  they're  not 
an  alcoholic,  or  that  they're  not  so 
heavily  on  drugs  that  they're  totally 
into  the  drug  scene,  or  that  they're 
not  handicapped." 


continued  from  page  1 

vices,  says  her  agency  has  been 
swamped  with  AIDS  referrals.  "Our 
biggest  source  of  referrals  is  now  the 
AIDS  Foundation, "  she  says. 

All  the  AIDS  clients  that  come  to 
Valoris  are  homeless  or  in  danger  of 
becoming  so.  She  tries  to  gel  them 
into  housing,  a  task  that  is  becoming 
increasirxgly  difficult. 

Some  people  were  homeless  before 
they  came  down  with  AIDS;  for 
others,  AIDS  has  pushed  them  onto 
the  streets.  Many  are  no  longer  able 
to  work  and  lose  their  income  from 
employment. 

"If  you  are  diagnosed  with  AIDS  or 
ARC,  it's  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore you  can't  work,"  says  Steve  Rus- 
sell, who  has  been  diagnosed  with 
AIDS-Related  Complex  (ARC). 

Once  out  of  work,  people  with 
AIDS  are  eligible  for  General  Assist- 
ance from  the  city  or  federal  disabili- 
ty benefits.  But  many  have  a  tough 
lime  livir\g  and  paying  rent  for  a 
month  on  the  benefits  they  receive. 
The  result  is  that  many  end  up  in  the 
city's  homeless  shelters  or  on  the 
streets  at  the  end  of  the  month  when 
their  checks  run  out  and  they  lose 
their  housing. 

"If  you  only  get  either  G.A.  or  SSI, 
and  are  paying  $300  a  month  for  rent, 
there  goes  most  of  your  check  right 
there,"  says  Garth  Ferguson,  41,  a 
longtime  homeless  activist  who  was 
diagnosed  with  AIDS  last  year. 

Some  people  with  AIDS  or  ARC — 
particularly  those  who  also  have  al- 
cohol, drug  or  psychiatric  problems — 
are  not  even  getting  benefits  to  which 


Rocco  says  that  about  15  percent 
of  those  who  seek  help  from  the  shel- 
ter are  rejected . 

The  program's  $11  daily  rent  fee — 
and  the  requirement  that  cleints  raise 
that  much  or  leave — is  perhaps  the 
shelter's  most  controversial  feature. 
Howard  Penn,  a  shelter  client  for  al- 
most a  year  in  1985,  says  he  thinks 
it's  wrong. 

"It  takes  you  in,  gives  you  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  and  then  turns 
around  and  charges  you  rent.  I  don't 
think  that's  a  mission,"  he  says. 

Penn  says  that  while  he  was  there, 
people  were  kicked  out  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  "As  soon  as  (new  clients) 
came  in,  they  went  out  on  the  streets 
the  next  day.  If  they  didn't  make  over 
ten  bucks,  they  were  history." 

"Once  in  a  while,  there  is  a  failure 
case,"  Rocco  concedes. 
'People  don't  sometimes  make  enough 
where  it  can  be  shared."  He  claims, 
though,  that  clients  are  terminated 
or\Iy  about  once  every  two  months. 

By  forcing  clients  to  leave  without 
serving  them  with  eviction  papers, 
Rocco  may  be  circumventing  the  law, 
according  to  Randy  Shaw,  an  attorney 
with  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic. 

'It's  illegal  to  force  tenants  to  vacate 
their  premises  after  they  have  lived 
there  for  32  days,"  said  Shaw.  "After 
32  days,  the  landlord  has  to  have  just 
cause  for  eviction  and  must  go  through 
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they  are  entitled  because  of  difficul- 
ties in  dealing  with  the  bureaucracy. 

Living  on  the  streets  or  in  shelters 
for  the  homeless  is  not  a  healthy  pro- 
position under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances; since  people  with  AIDS  have 
lowered  resistance  to  disease,  it  can  be 
dangerous,  exposing  them  to  infection 

and  further  lowering  their  resist- 
ance. 

For  nearly  a  year  now,  representa- 
tives of  the  city's  health  and  social 
services  departments  have  been  meet- 
ing with  people  from  private  agencies 
to  try  to  come  up  with  a  plan  for 
serving  homeless  AIDS  patients.  The 
discussions  have  been  bogged  dowm  in 
bureaucratic  debate  over  which  de- 
partment would  bear  lead  responsi- 
bility. 

Last  month,  the  impasse  finally 
broke  and  the  city  signed  a  contract 
with  Catholic  Social  Services  to  pro- 
vide social  workers  to  staff  a  hotel  for 
AIDS  patients.  The  hotel  used  wnll  be 
the  Folsom  Street  Hotel,  1080  Folsom, 
where  nine  people  with  AIDS  already 
live. 

One  of  those  currently  living  there 
is  Steve  Russell,  who  was  referred 
there  in  October,  1985,  by  the  AIDS 
Foundation.  He  is  frustrated  by  the 
city's  foot-dragging. 

"It's  only  going  to  get  worse  and 
city  officials  haggle  about  how  to 
staff  this  hotel  where  at  least  30  AIDS/ 
ARC  people  could  be  living,"  he  said. 

'Tm  one  of  the  lucky  ones,"  he  says. 
"At  least  1  have  a  roof  over  my  head." 

Hopefully,  a  few  other  people  v*rill 
soon  have  their  heads  under  the  same 
roof. 


the  courts." 

Rocco  said  he  could  not  recall  any 
case  in  which  a  client  has  "relocated" 
after  residing  at  the  shelter  more  than 
32  days.  "The  percentage  of  people 
that  have  to  leave  is  so  low  that  it's 
not  worth  talking  about,"  he  said. 

Brant  Bradley,  another  former  cli- 
ent, says  that  during  his  stay  at  the 
mission  during  1986,  the  threat  of  be- 
ing kicked  out  for  three-day  stretches 
was  often  used  in  the  daily  pep  talks, 
with  the  group  leader  saying  things 
like:  "There's  a  certain  amount  of 
people  who  haven't  made  their  quota 
this  week.  It  looks  like  they're  going 
to  be  spending  three  days  on  the  street." 
Bradley  says  he  was  thrown  out  twice. 

The  Mission  is  incorporated  as  a 
non-profit,  religious  institution,  but 
Rocco  says  there  is  no  pressure  on 
anyone  to  hold  specific  beliefs,  "every- 
body is  welcome — gay,  straight.  Black, 
white,  Protestant,  Catholic,"  he  said. 

One  15-second  prayer  is  held  each 
day,  right  before  the  clients  get  on 
the  buses  to  solicit,  Rocco  says.  That 
prayer,  acording  to  Bradley,  includes 
phrases  like,  "Help  us  make  money." 


Clients  ot  the  U.S.  Mission  board  busses  for  the  suburbs  where  they  will  so- 
licit door-to-door  for  funds. 
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tenant  tips 


Keeping  Warm 

by  Randy  Shaw 

In  the  Fall  of  1982,  under  heavy 
pressure  from  Tenderloin  tenants, 
the  city  passed  a  new  heat  law 
that  imposed  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties against  lieat  cheats"  and  made  it 
easier  for  city  inspectors  to  uncover 
violations.  This  column  will  clarify 
tenants'  rights  to  heat  and  hot  water 
under  the  law. 

Residents  of  apartments  and  resi- 
dential hotels  are  entitled  to  receive 
heat  between  the  hours  of  5  a.m.  and 
11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  and  10  p.m.,  a  to- 
tal of  13  hours.  City  law  requires 
that  a  room  temperature  of  68  de- 
grees be  maintained  during  these  times, 
and  a  tamper-proof  thermostat  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  that  heat  is  auto- 
matically provided. 

Some  tenants  believe  that  their 
landlord  is  manually  operating  the 
heat,  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
using  a  manual  override.  Such  systenw 
are  illegal,  and  tenants  should  notify 
the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  if 
they  believe  that  the  owner  is  tamper- 
ing with  the  legally  required  automa- 
tic system. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  room  in 
which  the  thermostat  is  present  is 
warmer  than  the  other  rooms  in  the 
building,  then  the  heat  system  will 
not  provide  sufficient  heat.  Tenants 
and  landlords  who  believe  that  the 
thermostat  has  been  placed  in  an  un- 
usually warm  room  should  contact 
the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection.  An 
inspector  will  test  the  room  and  re- 
locate the  thermostat  as  needed. 
(Sometimes,  on  warm  days,  your  room 
may  be  68  degrees  without  heat; 
this  is  legal.) 

The  law  also  requires  that  water 
be  105  degrees.  If  you  are  not  re- 
ceiving adequate  heat  or  hot  water 
contact  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspec- 
tion at  450  McAllister  Street,  558^505. 

Tenants  who  have  experienced  con- 
tinual problems  with  heat  and  hot 
water  are  entitled  to  file  a  petition, 
at  the  Rent  Board,  170  Fell  Street, 
for  a  reduction  in  rent.  The  Rent  Board 
has  awarded  rent  reductions  in 
amounts  ranging  from  10  to  50  per- 
cent for  lack  of  heat  and  hot  water. 

There  are  some  situations  where  the 
absence  of  heat  and  hot  water,  cou- 
pled with  other  defective  conditions, 
might  give  rise  to  grounds  for  a  law- 
suit against  your  landlord.  Although 
tenants  are  strongly  urged  to  report 
housing  code  violations  to  the  city 
as  soon  as  they  occur,  tenants  who 
have  suffered  continual  distress  should 
consider  consulting  an  attorney  be- 
fore filing  petitions  with  the  Rent 
Board. 

The  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  at 
126  Hyde  Street  will  answer  questions 
about  heat  and  hot  water  laws. 
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A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

itmdking  t  non-imokingi 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 
forsinglemen 
for  parent  with  onechild 

Allfor$393-$447 

per  month 
or  $140  per  week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.      431 -2870 


Wobbly  Art 


— miios — • 

HAIR  SALON  & 
ELECTROLYSIS  CLINIC 
Haircuts  starting  at  $6 
Perms  $25 
Sets  $8.50 
for  men  &  women's 
hair  needs 
13%  discount  with  this  ad 
Mon-Sat  9-9.       600  Ellis  673-7628 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  41 5-673-2332 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102 


■■Wobbly:  80  Years  of  Rebel  Art,"  an 
exhibit  the  political  graphics  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  the 
Wobblies,  is  taking  place  during  Febu- 
ary  at  San  Francisco  State  University. 
The  Wobblies  were  an  influential  and 
militant  labor  union  in  the  early  20th 
century.  Into:  564-4010. 


Applied  Pest  Management,  Inc. 

"Pest  Elimination  Not  Pest  Control" 

Our  Policy  is  to  "Build  for  Tomorrow 
in  the  Service  of  Today" 

MEMBER  N.E.H.A. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— (415)  541  9455 


Till  AFFORDABLE  MAIL  SFRVICL  .    AM)  DI.PilSDABLI.' 


SECURE,  ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

CHECK  YOUR  MAIL  FREE  BY  PHONE! 


It  is  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alone. 

Continental  Mail  Co. 

537  JONES  ST.  (at  GEARY) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102 
MAILBOXES  FOR  RENT 


SPECIAL  STARTUP  RATES 
WITH  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS 
FREE 

3  months  $3  or  $1  per  month 
5  months  $8  or  $1 .60  per  month 
8  months  $15  or  $1.88  per  mo. 
14  months  $26  or  $1.86  per  mo 


WHY  PAY  MORE  FOR  LESS?  COMPARE! 

GOVERNMENT  CHECKS  CASHED  FOR 
MAILCLIENTS  (BY  APPOINTMENT) 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  SSI  CLIENTS 
WELCOME! 


Bay  Area  Mail 
Service  leader  since 
1969. 

3  CASH  PRIZES  WEEKLY! 
FREE  MAIL  FORWARDING 

Get  your  mail  early! 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS,  PHONE: 
885-9555  (1  PM  -  7  PM) 
885-4123  (24  HOURS) 

EARLY  MAIL-OPEN  10  AM-7PM 


Earlv  Vliiil      Open  10  urn   -  7  pni. 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


SAN  FRANCISCO— IT'S  ATRIP 

Do  not  depart  these  sunny  shores 
for  dimly  planned  and  dusty  tours; 
Those  English  land-marks,  old  and  quaint, 
,  in  modern  parlance,  "simply  ain't." 

The  proud  chateau's  a  supermarket 

Trafalgar  Square's  a  "wash  and  park  it"; 

the  evening  skies  look  down  upon 

a  blazing  neon  lexicon 

of  brand  names  diced  in  foreign  language; 

of  dictions  spiced  by  teen-age  slanguage. 

While,  past  the  scalloped  golden  gate 
swift  pageants  roll,  in  solid  slate; 
the  charms  of  all  the  seven  seas 
are  berthed  beneath  these  canopies... 

The  emerald  crest,  that  crowns  yon  hills; 
the  bumptious  cavalcade  that  spills 
from  cliffs  that  tangle  with  the  stars; 
the  joyous  clang  of  cable  cars. 

The  sleek  facades  of  Union  Square; 

Embarcadero's  dashing  air; 

the  soft  resilience  of  trees 

that  whisper  in  the  busy  breeze 

of  Market  Street,  that  great  divide,' 

that  caters  to  a  bourgeois  pride. 

Nob  Hill  and  Russian's  haughty  heights 
gaze  down  upon  the  scars  and  blights 
that  mark  the  patch-work  Tenderloin— 
catch-basin  for  their  trickling  coin. 

Town-houses  in  Victorian  drag, 
whose  flowered  hemlines  lift  and  swag 
along  the  margins  of  the  Bay, 
Where  white-caps  leap,  and  tourists  play; 

Nostalgia  permeates  the  Haight, 

Where  culture  is  a  willow  plate; 

while  gaelic  monotony,  fabric  by  "botany," 

clones  all  the  fashions, 

from  Bangkok  to  Rome... 

But  not  in  the  City, 

the  rainbow<lad  city, 

the  siren  city  that  sits  by  the  foam. 

You  may  jog  or  prowl 

on  Post  Street  or  Powell 

burrow  through  book-stalls,  cheek  by  )owl 

with  luminaries,  world-renowned; 

or,  be  it  lune,  the  cap-and-gowned. 

Where  sunset  glints  like  melted  butter, 
of  glitter-galleries  on  Sutter; 
gilding  the  Fairmont  and  Hilton  Towers, 
and  Maiden-Lane's  exclusive  bowers; 

At  sunrise,  silver  rays  connive 
to  dazzle,  on  the  "Scenic  Drive"; 
Marina's  silken  sails  ride  high 
against  the  sea-reflecting  sky. 

You'll  dine  in  haunts 
whose  menus  comb 
the  world's  cuisine— 
It's  yours,  at  home! 

San  Francisco!  Port  of  Dreams! 
She's  all  and  everything  she  seems! 

Anna  Krivonic 


CORNER  OF  GEARY  AND  URKIN 

How  many  junkies,  boozehounds,  haters,  hookers, 
lovers,  menwomen,  womenmen,  men  and 
women,  businessmen  and  women,  loansharks, 

pool  hustlers  with  names  like  "Savvy  McCue"  and 
"Yakima  Fats"; 

blacks,  whites,  indians,  mexicans,  tourists, 
dime  store  Romeos,  locals,  cabbies, 
losers,  etc. 

Have  trod  you?  How  many  stories  can 

You  remember  how  many  times  torn  up 

And  laid  back  down  how  many  cars? 

Limousines,  volkswagons,  paddy  wagons; 

Corner  of  the  triple  parked  truck 

You  look  best  in  the  rain  at  night 

The  liquor  store  neon 

("Where'd  old  lerry  go?  Haven't  seen  him  around.' 

"jerry  went  to  that  great  liquor  store  in  the  sky.") 

Shining  ornate  red  and  white  neon 

In  the  slickblack  street  reversed 

Some  pass  a  bottle  in  a  doorway 

How  many  have  found  hope  and  despair 

Ear  glued  to  your  payphones 

How  many  accidents?  How  many 

Cabbies  hazards  blinking  stopping 

In  the  market  for  a  pack  of  smokes? 


Tenderloin  residents  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  their  work  to:  Poetry 
and  Prose,  c/o  Robert  Volbrecht, 
146  Uavenworth,  S.F.,  CA  94102 
by  the  15 th  of  each  month. 


TIME  TO  GET  UP 

My  days  &  nites  are  extended  dreams 

Wrinkled  clothes  I've  slept  in  come  off 

Less  wrinkled  ones  hanging  go  on 

Coffee  grounds  &  filters  &  finding 

Hot  water  are  too  much  to  do  so 

I  lie  in  the  flickering  morning 

Sun  as  pigeons  fly  and  land 

Fly  and  land  and  fly  and  land 

Endless  life-form  activity  flaps  & 

Revs  up  for  the  day  outside  my  window 

Endless  radiator  clanks  &  sputters 

Make  a  sauna  of  unneeded  heat 

To  keep  me  lulled  in  this  never-state 

Of  other-land  &  other-ness  below  these 

Swimming  clouds  protruding  on  my  visions 

)ah  &  Christ  &  Satan  &  all  the  others 

Vie  for  power  but  I  don't  care 

I  need  to  sleep  some  more  escape 

Back  hurts  from  too  much  mattress 

Mind  hurts  from  too  much  life 

Set  me  free  sundry  chapters  of  Reality 

Let  the  rain  clouds  burst  upon 

This  mundane,  exquisite,  changeless,  changing 

Unbelievably  simple  yet  totally  complex 

Version  of  downtown  on  earth  you  have  conjured 

My  mind  is  in  a  hotel  room 

Body  follows  along  semi-faithfully 

If  we  are  truly  born  to  win,  then  let's  move  the  agenda  now. 
Colette  andrews 


A  YOUNG  NEWSPAPERBOY 
MISTAKEN  FOR  THE  MESSIAH 

He  silently  shouts 
no  headlines, 
little  flute  of  a  boy, 
mouth  big  as  a  moon/ 
waves  newspapers 
like  white  flags, 
his  hair  a  circular  glow. 
Notice  his  feet 

not  quite  touching 
the  sidewalk. 

David  Kssonette 


TOURISTS  WITH  TUNNEL  VISION 

You  don't  see  what  I  see 
When  walking  downtown 
You  don't  see  the  children 
With  shadows  under  their  eyes 
Or  scarlet  faced  derelicts 
Always  walking  stow 
Because  for  them 
There's  no  destination 
Street  corners  of  people 
Screaming  at  each  other 
Small  roomfulls  of  families 
Living  cramped  together 
All  you  see  walking  downtown 
Is  Macy's,  I.  Magnin, 
Union  Square,  Emporium, 
The  Hilton,  Hyatt  or  St.  Francis 
Not  St.  Vincent's 
Never  St.  Anthony's 
Go  to  your  fur-lined  suite 
Thinking  you've  seen 
San  Francisco 
When  in  reality 
You  actually  haven't. 

Robin  Young 


UNTITLED 

Remember:  verb  transitive. 

Re:  back  or  again, 

back  again  to  an  original  state, 

a  state  like  Texas  or  Idaho 

or  working  class. 

Member:  a  bodily  part  or  organ, 

in  particular  a  limb, 

an  organ  such  as  a  Jew's  harp, 

or  a  limb  such  as  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

The  mind  is  the  earthenware  vessel 

which  holds  the  truncated  bodies  of  experience. 

After  dark  or  in  the  sorrow 

when  the  mind  is  full  and  overflowing, 

the  heart  remembers  each  experience. 

Ablebodied, 

they  rise  and  hold  and  samba 

over  and  twice  and  over  step 

by  step  by  street 

careening  by 

desire  swallowing  tree 

by  tree  oak  green  magnificent 

enormity  masculine 

skypaper  of  God's 

blue  pale  kitchen  fleshy 

upper  arms  eiderdown  rest. 

Three  generations  fill 

the  blanks  of  the  equation— 

my  grandmother's  house. 

A  twitchy  little  bird, 

my  legs  dangle  from  the  bench, 

polished  harder  and  smoother 

than  anything  in  real  life- 

The  piano,  a  Baldwin  upright, 

IS  dog  F>oo  brown,  tinny  and  wild,  and  fortified. 

The  keys  are  sticky  silk  cream 

with  forest  primeval  snares, 

waiting  to  gobble  careless  children. 

Standing  by  are  my  father, 

a  spitshine  image  of  Mr,  Monopoly, 

my  grandfather,  passive  with  floppy  hair, 

and  mom  and  grandma 

who  are  reason  enough  to  giggle. 

Thanksgiving,  1965, 

I  play  "Chopsticks." 

Ablebodied  and  toetapping 

in  wingtips  of  nightstreel  wisdom 

they  rise  and  hold  and  circle 

and  heel,  toe,  step 

by  step  by  ten 

by  ten  flights  up  and 

down  onions  float  in  the  well 

as  well  as  potatoes,  leeks  and  cabbage 

patch  dollies  sleeping  on  stoops  passed 

by  peoples  passed  by  and  around 

Saigon  rice  noodle  umbilical  cord 

knotted  teenage  warlord 

red  cracker  petal  fire 

solemn,  sunken  tea  leaves 

sweet  and  sour. 

Thirty  thousand  fill 

the  blocks  of  the  ghetto— 

the  Tenderloin. 

Another  self<onscious  urban  immigrant, 

I  cling  to  a  Marlboro, 

the  phosphorescent  smoke 

as  transient  as  good  fortune. 

The  restaurant,  narrow  and  pale, 

is  choked  with  light  and  silent  inquisitions. 

The  food  is  tangy  and  charms 

with  elusive  tastes, 

wailing  to  ambush  white  demons. 

Sitting  by  are  the  sons, 

handsome  and  wreckless, 

and  the  fathers,  patient  and  aloof, 

and  my  mother 

who  is  reason  enough  to  smile. 
Thanksgiving,  1985, 
I  use  chopsticks. 

Annette  Kennedy 


Building  Maintenance 

■  Electric  &  manual  wheelchair 
repair 

■  Electrical  service 

■  TV  repair 

■  Plumbing 

NO  JOB  TOO  SMALL! 
SENIOR-CITIZEN  DISCOUNT! 

The  Fix-It  Shop 

148  Jones,  near  Turk 
12  noon-12  midnight 


All 


BURGER 

KING 

Central  Contra  Costa  County 

Burger  King  Franchise 

Seeks  Full/Part-time  Employees 

•  All  shifts 

•  Travel  allowance  available 

•  $4-S/hr.  depending  upon  shift  & 
employee  availability 

•  On-the-job  training  provided 

•  Limited  English  okay 


Call  671-7970 


(If  you  need  assSISmoSm        the  calC 
contact  REFUGEE  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS, 
4th  floor  YMCA). 


man:  s'nii  cu  cnno 


111  3  ^  1^1  ^  3  I  CI 

sf  ^ci  o  n  si  t;ci  ^  fj  s  9  3  n  XI  ^  n  M 
«J  *J  JJ  3  *!  M  w  n  n  jj^n  si  3  M  *l  w 
w*isln3^nciu^nnci    n  "To 


\  s  n  s  t,rm    s  fa  n 


tj 


13  n  er  1 13 


"lins:  671-7970 


i 


ilniBtti  (uscc,iRC  !?SSiTn3j  usiiaoi  aauDaSS 

^li  4  YMCA) 


Cvfa  hang  Burger  King  6 
tning  tarn  Contra  Costa  County 
can  tuyen  nhan  vien  Full/ 
Part-time, 


tnnitG    u  ttiti 
s  t  urttf  in  3 

S'rt  nwtnnittiij    u  \g 
*  wnsprn  3  u  \  t,*3  J  s  o  a  n  n  s 

u  ni 


@  3  Ai  n 


^  erf  9     —  cnfa 


<  \  ?JHPt*LctyrTn3  3fnt^iaotf\n 
@3A]n§curutf  \rartn3QnrrQ*at3n«tti 


Lam  viec  ca  ngay  va  dem 
Phi^dng  tien  chuyen  chti  c6  sin 
UMig  tit  4  d^  5  aaia/gidf  tily  theo  ca 
sin  sang  day  ngh<B  khi  vao  lam 
Khong  ddi  hoi  biet  nhieu  Anh  ngu* 


Xin  goi  sd' 671-7970 


Neu  qu^  vi  can  glup  Qd  de*  gpl  cho  Burger 
King*  xin  tiep  xuc  vdi  Hoi  cAa  qu^  vi  (USCC, 
IRC,  v.v. . . )  hoic  Refugee  Community  Program 
tai  lau  4  YMCA. 


BURGER 

KING 
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tci£ja»^3£jadwnsin.anoT)niJi3i]  slnuatian^nu.  ^  ^  TtfOJiSnon  •'snwt;t^iacion  st: 

on  "tawinS^  gnwMSnunt^riB  inno^ueiosjj  ugitSjj,Fiuano]je3j  usuffcununEJgs^aooaii^naiiSwfc' 

Dg3tQ3uciso,  uin^Sgrnuij^eiu  ^QiJ^nnoanon-'gnw^i^^^  3u3  uci3§:)i)ntS3tw3iit3uisvi 

MiJ^3nnnu{n:]--jay:)u^^^         toaun(S33Jua5uat'^ci3iignoi.T  rnwffln£jSolgnijt;t^niffi3jonta3j 

noyg^u?,^       „      .  auLnt^gTi7Djffl33^d^3rrniiUDJCi  ao^lJ£J^niS^(nw'=it:t^^llFililJ^T^T^^ 

uQtj^nn  wnoflniCn  nno^aao   -gnut^tSnEuT^dnntiJt^mwi)  muStaauliJ^^  i7a3n:injjSS(5n 

Riiswdtnn^i^Ejgiidn^fflanifig^^  nmLnonS™ngon^         gn  tiu^H,  uontsneiowfintsnuwun 

on,  ignt^ns^jjunsinijinw^ouiri  ytainucgnt^tayontMgR^  tt?eiDfuTiJ«nnci3njjnciU33jtTO 

^nuantdtsvimw  uat^uTuBmun  ifiunBnn3uuian£jM0wu  ^^tilotd  «at:itsviTu!3yt:Sij"tci'sijrnij:)nii 

a'Td ia3mgn^S3smiana3U3n]j  ^snnnu- ,  ^  ^jj^^^ .    loan^nu icfsuii 

U3ijSicnij I gn  t  ^niJrjTci  i a£j .      0tfi3UflnTinug33?i]jdtjjiJt:^3jS3J  wgjwaTiJ^snmu  t & . 

ffl0(3ijuo3aijwa::)'=9nnignt5ntij  nnuiJn£juinnii3w^Sug3:jST)unij.  gln3wt:3u  inngcJnyeiwt;  •  ilJjTdiS^iTJtls^awtSnwfiu 

istinnwiJ3XjSi!JLnaaotgn(Sn^5   i3ijffl3utdon'-r|nonuinwijs^3rci  an^n^£;Jnt3nan3n3mog3:)3U  sn^ajd^Tw 

^ay33r)nnjJTraT3Jri5t:2g3:ifllian    »Wnd^3£JUlS:)tCTin3SjJ,VinwS3^^  WtlSuSSw  ^iJ^tSlSna^ldtJ^uiniJT  Asian  Resource  Galle- 

a^a:  ynuw  uslrnnsw  n^nany  os^^d^arnnw.  inn^sriijnijtls  '?3jici33j  tdyss  iSsSci-'instun  r-y,^3io  sth  st.iDs^sruaw 

^nuSciigu  iynt3nanog£jn£j1d  oniQnpSii^tiiwucisutieutiSnfiij  iSnand'^nnotdljjL^^nij.  ^ttSutcisw  aduys  5w3  2  an 

tcfsu  inn^  ojjin  12,  ws^dt; 


Photo  show  on  Mien  people  at  310 
Eighth  Street,  Oakland,  6-8  p.m.  Mon- 
day-Friday thru  March  12. 


Tnan£jftuOjja3ijt:£jnci  cioejmut^ 
£Jn§cia3ig3')3ut33')flnuriudnin 
t  a£j  i^ddt;  I  inog33 1  gn  t  ,  ung 
ajjiiS'iua'itisjnijnnij'tdiriudj  » 

Sio3m3j»3jjH3j»33j£jnouai;  i^3t) 
dnlnauCoefu  1 3 1  ^sj . 

vnw  C131J  tas^]j,770jr6Ciffu^cfiS 

dnsnrTuu3JT|njj.  i3jjt3non"ijij 
t3ijnn3jijut)S3:)iQa3^  "Untgn 
i^TtS3oniy3jdnn  insssisnmii 
I     ig Tciiju^najjifi^Q .  i33  i^st) 

^u'^3£i  u^iSw  3ny  558, ano 
Tg-^ranociSijSo^tmln  i  asci  1 33 1 0 
anaiotujjig.anotonon  "gstj 
sin^tuntjT'wnsnfijjdnts'ijaiLi " 
nsniS  »  oia  onoci^gwnussi 
3Ui;Bud  Tsrnwijaaliri  ii'SJJu'tstQ 

Suungnt^no,  tSuifituonitSu 
3jjcian£juci£jn3tci  mSntJuOofiw 

(TjjuuuondnannTu^wun^sjj 
3acnuEi^3uat:3nci5oadnfiudn 


*  t 


Many  refugees  still  go  to  Asian  herb  shops  like  this  one  on  Ellis  Street. 


^wSytSiJinnimijunsoudti^jj 
s  wun^3;]nnuu3ci33dunirffluwa3J 
Bjtasai^jj  '^t;tn3ciirtij3J?ui.  t 

soij3  uatssnaonuaoaonutfiuj 
fin  I  S33aoniid3ciuej£l*?uauun3j , 
css^ajnn ,  tS35uoouduaLV.iTd . 
Tna^'^mndtguaaoajcinudun^T^t: 
S3£ivn3jg§3jd3ug  t  nuan  ignunw 

«^  '    <^         w   o.   ^  ' 

a3j*6o  uatian  iwstauawTinimw 
Eiiaojj!  dM^ii-^t^QguTw  Sum 
Feb.owin  letoan  Atu^ua^  Si 
YMCA  ^wsls;^. 

*  g^uci^aonjjt^nsiaciT'^  inSj 
sitJunauano  t3333n3a3jano^3^ 
ajj  ( ^gjJs^jjtnutdTw  t  ci3]jaao . 

ElTjjsnu^tKOjjsaatojj  x{Sii  le 
nutiSw  uswanotstimu. 


uejuatan 


iBsioanajjIeunm^nuao  inn:)  «nJJ?fyddn^3iiWiJ3uie^^         3oi?fjjtoan33nSKi,  (Cej  _ 

t^DTnuaabwoninuSDoS^nniidnr.       unDSiifltS^^nnrnxjigtiutlu  vnawdTijaoniiguags^ad.  ano 

uunuauiJjjsn  i33aoniiujj*?'^on  t  Jin  to.  auiainna] 

^t;  '    -  «  .  '  a;  '         '  SjjanoQoyaonjjrfjjffu. 


ai;^ i^naxioetixin^on  ^^^^a^Di^f^i^^^^^^^uM^nn 

%Sijri3^3r6og;3tw^ij3D.^    non^snu,  anotSnon  ^siiano  ^^^'^^'^^^^^niirimfii. 

"Q:)fiijy3ncgn43uut;fintgnt§n  ti/jjTe  nxifiintff^muuR^^Swano  *  ^^J^ci^nwcitiS^jjnnunejTimnjj 
nijdnts^ufiuao'tdgoSijBodijnjj  '^gldunsnuenydnautinu.  "  d  wnomyunouatun^aciijnS 

SutjBud^tmsciun^ajjriiT^  sn3jfiij3»^n£jt^ntJ3rdnStwano  i'^i"t;'t?wSo  iricignTinuiSsuuao 

uuusc;a33(Pn?utoan(^d3£j.  uatJT|nSjj^33^nij3  snnnulg-^t;  i3xi»^n£j,an^a3j  ^^nygsji^gn 

vtno-^noaoj  a^iSu  laejT^-^sn  i^n  — ijimuatjiuu^Sncioej"  ^^'^  '  e^»ci!l«3'iJJciT^iinnoej. 
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NgUol  Viet  Don  Mttng  Nam  Dinh  Mao 


Hung  Quoc  Tran 


Trdi  han  vdi  agm  xaxSa 
lanh  leo  ngoai  tr3i,  mpt  b3u 
khSng  khl  thSn  m5t,  Sm  cOng 
tran  ng5p  tSng  hSm  dilOctrang 
tri  r^c  r3  mau  s^c  cfia  chung 
cii  so  3A0  aiffJng  Eddy  vSo  ng^y 
thfl  bAy  2Ul\  vila  qua,  "4)ayla 
buffi  tiSc  tat  ni^n  a<5n  mUng 
nam  5m  l^ch  mdi,  hay  la  d6n 
TSt."  6ng  DuWng  Tai  Thu,  mOt 
ci/  dan  trong  chung  cd  n6inhil 
th^  khi  mOt  ban  nh^ic  Vietnam 
sif^  so^n  trfnh  dieh.  Ong  cung 
ndi  r3iig  "nhiffu  ngU3i  Vi^t  cU 
ngv  trong  building  n^n  chOng 
t6i  t5  chile  bu^i  ti^c  n^y  de 
gin  gill  nOt  truySn  thSng  tflt 
a^p  cda  chiing  t6i.*' 

Nhilng  ngUfli  song  trong 


Quan  Ly  Building  340  Eddy^  Nguyen 
Giam,  Trong  BuS^i  Tiec  Ni^n. 
340  Eddy  manager  Giam  Nguyen  threw 
a  Tet  New  Year's  celebration  last 
month. 


chung  cU  aa  nhl§t  li$t  hiidng 
ting  a&  nghi  cua  anh  Nguyen 
Gidm.  quan  1^  building, 3^  t6 
chile  ir  mdng  Tfft .     liOi  ngdbl, 
-Vi$t.  Lao,  Mifin,  Ily-  da  gfip 
cong,  g6p  cda  aff  t&  chiJcbucfi 
tific,  Ba  L€  thi  Anh,  trong 
trang  phuc  Ao  dai  Vi^t  nam, 
n6i  rang:  "T6i  nghT  ring  dSy 
la  mOt  d4.p  t5t  khfing  chi' 
rieng  cho  ngiiJi  Idn  ma  cho 
ca  tr^  con  nifa  3^  nh6  aSn 
phong  tve  va  van  h(5a  c6a 
chUng  t6i." 

D51  vdi  ngiiai  Vi^t  5day, 
T^t  cung  la  raOC  thdl  gian 
bu8n  nhfJ  nhil  Ic^i  ba  Anh  ndl 
"nd  nha'c  nh(^  chiing  t6i  vequS 
hifdng,  ba  eon  va  b^in  be  cdn 
s5ng  6  36." 


MOc  du  eac  ti^m  Vietnam 
6  khu  Tenderloin  da  ch5t  flSy 
cdc  loyi  bdnh  raitt  tet  tif  a3u 
thang,  cO  LlSn  Su,  gido  vi^n 
song  ngiJ  cf  YIICA,  nh^n  x^t 

rang  "331  sffng  fl  Hoa  k^  hSu 
nhU  lam  chijng  t6l  khSng  nh^n 
ra  rang  Tet  ciia  chiing  tCisJp 
affn  r6i."  Tuy  the.  hflu  hSt 
ngdcfi  Vi^t  ci  a5y  aSu  mangt3t: 
c6  truyCn  bjlfng  cdch  n.^y  hay 
cAch  khdc  v5igia  Sinh  va  b^n 

be. 

Chu.Tn  bi  Song  eifa  nghl 
Tet  ba  ngdy,  ba  v&n  T^o  , 
chu  ti$in  tap  hda  Thanh  ThCiy 
d  audng  Eddy,  n6i  rang"eliilng 
tfii  khfing  rau3n  adnh  mat 
truyln  thfing  t5t  d^p  nay," 


Ti  Nan  Van  Dung  Cac  Phifdng  Thijfc  Chfla  B^nh  Co  Xifa 


Sara  Colm  va  Hung  Quoc  Tran 

KhiSu  ngU&i  t^  nan  f)6ng 
Nam  A  tqi  My  v3n  dflng  nhQng 
phildng  thile  chila  bfnh  eo 
truySn  hay  thuflc  ba'c  giong 
nhd  hp  tifng  dung  cf  que  nha 
mSi  khi  hp  om  aau.  Nhieu 
ngdbi  cung  it  mu6n  31  bdc  si 
nhilng  ngifdi  cQng  bay  t<5 
t6n  trpng  n^n  a6ng  y. 

"T8i  cfl  bfinh  vUc  nhifhg 
difiu  tSt  (ve  e^ch  ehiTS  tri) 
nhUng  cung  khuyen  khich  ho  sii 
dung  nhilng  h0  th5ng  phytr^J  cJ 
3dy."  BAc  si  Rena  Anderson 
cda  B$nh  vi0n  CAmbOt  b  khu 
Tenderloin  35  ndl  nhd  thff. 
"T6i  khfing  g^t  bd  n^n  vSnhda 
ciia  hp  nhUng  tfii  cung  kh6ng 
gat  bd  vi^c  hp  sO  dyng  cai 
nidi." 

Nhieu  ngUdi  ti  nan  v3h 
dting  cac  phadng  each  chilatri 
tai  gia  nhu  b5u  gidc  hay  cqo 
gid,  ho$c  h6i  ^  kien  thay 
thuSc  b5c,  thay  chSm  edu. 

"T6i  thich  13i  chOa 
b$nh  cQ  hdn,  n6  gidp  t6i 
ch6ng  lanh  b$nh  hdn." 


Quang  An,  mOt  ba  l&o  ngil3i 
Vi0t  s6ng  Q  dif3ng  Jones, nhSn 
manh  nhi/  thff.  Khi  ba  5m, 
thu5c  tSy  kh6ng  c6  tdc  dyng. 
ba  ndi,  vi  thg    bd  d^n  ti^m 
thu5e  ba:e.  "0*  ad  hp  cd  mOlOng 
ISo  c6  th$'  dinh  b$nh  cua  t6i 
r5t  hay  vS  tCi  ail(?e  ehDakh6i 
trong  vai  ngay-  thjt  re  vS 
t5t." 

(5ng  Vildng,  m^t  ngifSiban 
thuffc  bdc  Idc  cOn  iS  Vi^t  nam 
cho  bifit  si4  h3u  Ich  c6a  cd 
adng  lah  tdy  y.  "TAy  y  rlt 
hay  vdi  khoa  mo  va  dOng  y 
thf  t5t  hdn  khi  ehda  nhUng 
b^nh  n<5i  khoa,"  Ong  tiSp  ra'ng 
thuflc  b^c  cQng  phSn  13n  hi$u 
nghi$ni  cho  phy  n3  sau  thdik5' 
sinh  nd. 

cac  bdc  si  3oi  vdi  b^nh 
nhan  Ddng  nam  A,  khi  dUdcbon 
bdo  phdng  v5n,  35  kh6ng  l^n 
an  vi^e  sil  dung  cac  phiidng 
thiJc  c6  truygn.  BAc  si  Paul 
Delay  cua  Y  vi^n  cho  IX  n^n 
d  Benh  vi$n  Toin  khoa  SF  ndi 
r£ng  hp  biet,  va  d  radt  mflc 
ap  nSo  do,  lam  vi^c  vdinhOng 
Ch3y  thuoc  bae ,  351  khi  cGng 


gidi  thifu  b^nh  nh5n  aSn  hp. 
Ong  khdng  thSy  mOt  SiSu  nguy 
hai  nao  vdi  cdc  cdeh  chila 
b$nh  adng  y  cho  do  nOt  so 
thuflc  ba'e,  vf  rat  manh,  eo 
thf  aSi  khang  vdi  thuflc  t5y. 
Ong  cho  rarng  "chOng  tfli  luon 
luOn  ciufln  bifit  hp  3ang  uflug 
lo^i  thuSc  hSc  nao."  t)ieu 
quan  tam  duy  nh3t.  Delay  ndi 
la  Ccfc  b$nh  nhfln  s&  "  vifi'ng 
e^c  thay  lang  hdn  la  viSng 
eh6ng  tfli."  Trong  khi  mOt 
aflng  y  sf  cd  th?  "cd  nhiBu 
kinh  nghi^m  3e  doi  ph6  vdi 
nhieu  van  He,"  Delay  nfli  , 
"chdng  toi  v3h  mufln  ti^p  tyc 
xem  thijr  hp  cd  chSfc  la  hp 
khflng  c6  mOt  u  bUflu  trong  dc 
hay  m$t  cai  gl  ad."  Ong  thfim 
rang  "vi  thS  chiing  tflikhuy^n 
khich  hp  uflng  penicillin  va 
ci3  ti5p  tyc  xif  dyng  bi^nphap 
c$o  gid.     Si/  ling  thuan  thi 
v^n  t3t  hdn." 

Bac  SI  Anderson  cung 
khflng  cd  vSn  de  gf  v3i  vi^c 
cao  gid.  nhUng  rat  kh6  chiu 
v6i  ky  thuSt  dflt  ngii  cilu. 
"CUa'c  hah  phii  3au  3dn  lain  , 


Dan  Ti  Nan  Phat  Bie'u  Y  Kie'n 


Sara  Colm 

NhOng  ngifdi  ti  nan  Cong 
Nam  A  35  ndi  16n  nhdng  difiu 
quan  tam  v5  luStl^  hifdug  trt) 
cdp  xa  hOi  tai  rapt  bufll  hpp 
aupc  tfl  chile  bdi  Dirn  aan  tj. 
nan  S.F.d  khu  Tenderloin  vac 
thang  triXdc. 

Mpt  ngadi  ti  nan  Lao, 
anh  Kham  Bao,aaphatbiSu  dSu 
tifin.  Vdi  si;  giiSp  a3  cua  mpt 
thflng  dich  vi6n,  anh  hfli  rang 
"tai  sao  HOiCthi^n  nguy§n)aa 
^p  budc  toi  ai  lam  chi'  sau 
mpt  thang  tfli  a^n  ^fiy  trong 
khi  vfln  li^ng  Anh  ngil  eilla  toi 
chahg  e6  gl?" 

NhiSungildi  khac  cunglSp 
lai  Idi  phan  nan  la  35  bi  thdc 
a^y  nli^n  vi6c  lam  tri/flckhi 
cd  thff  ndi  aa<?c  tiSng  Anh  va 
rJhg  khflng  fliKJc  ghi  tfin  theo 
hpe  cac  ehddng  trfnh  huSn 
ngh^  theo  ^  hp.  NhiSu  ngildi 
ndi  hp  bi  eat  ci?n  trd  c5'p 
vi  khong  ti^p  tyc  eong  vi^e 
ma  hp  khong  thleh,  ho^c,  nhU 
trudng  hdp  ciia  mflt  ba  lao 


ngirdi  Lao  t^n  la  Sen  Deuane , 
vi  hoi  xin  chuy^n  sang  r^iflt 
chUdng  trfnh  huSn  nghC  cd 
gido  vien  song  ngil  Anh-LAo. 

HSu  h^t  nhi/hg  ngildi  ti 
n^n  3en  di/  bufli  hpp  deu  a5n 
Vl^  chifa  a^dc  3  nam  va  bi  b5t 
buoc  than  dvl  ra^t  chiJdng  trinh 
trd  cap  eiia  dan  ti  nan  (Re- 
fugee Demonstration  Project) 
ma  theo  dd  hp  phii  lo  kiem 
vi^c  lara  hdn  la  diipc  huSn 
luySn  Anh  ngd. 

Dap  l^i  nhilng  diSu  quan 
tam  aifde  n^u  Ifin  trong  buSi 
hpp.  Rick  Spear, nhdn  vifin  cfia 
van  Phdng  aae  trdeh  ngUdi  ti 
nan  cCa  Li$n  bang,  ndi  rdhg 
"ntfu  anh  khflng  ndi  3Udc  tieng 
Anh  3ieu  36  ch5hg  mi^ntril  cho 
anh  3aOc  gf  ei,  Anh  vSh  ph^i 
tfm  vi$c  lara.  Chinh  quyEn 
LiSn  bang  tin  rang  mpi  ngiidi 
-khflng  ci3  gf  dan  ti  nan-  nen 
31  lam  triJ  phi  hp  khong  the 
lam  nhU  th?." 

Tfli  thieu  cung  c6  m§tcd 


quan  phye  vu  cho  dan  ti  nan 
khflng  aflng  vdi  ly  lu^n  cda 
chinh  phfi  Li^n  bang.Mulugeta 
Gerafa,  giam  dflc  ChiXdngtrfnh 
Tai  fiinh  cd  ngifdi  ti  nan  Eth- 
iopy,  ndi  rffng:  "Toi  nghi 
chinh  sach  (cda  Sd  Welfare  ) 
difdc  soan  ra  Be  3at  ngifdi  ti 
nan  vao  mpt  cong  vifc  khong 
cd  hadng  3i  len.  Tfli  khfl  cd 
th^  thay  3il"dc  hp  s5  thang 
tien  vdi  m^C  cflng  vi^c  c5t 
hdn  hay  m^t  flia  vi  kha  hdn. 
Chiing  ta  n€n  dem  nhdng  dlEu 
quan  tSm  nay  trfnh  bay  v5i 
nhilng  ngildi  cd  trdch  nhi^mvi 
khflng  n6n  bi^^n  nhQng  ngildi  ti 
nan  nay  thAnh  nhQng  cflng  dSn 
giai  cap  thi5  hai.  Thdi  gian 
3  thang  chahg  du  3^  tfm  ra^t 
vigc  lam." 

Chd  tichDirn  aan  ,  flng 
John  Driseoll  ndi  r^hg  diSh 
flan  efia  ong  sf?  '^an  thdo  ve 
nh3ng  di5u  quan  tSm  cdangiidi 
ti  nan  trong  bufli  hpp  vao 
thing  hai  vd  s2  quyfft  3inh 
phildng  sdch  hflnh  30ng. 


nhif  thS  c6  th^r  nguy  hie^m,"ba 
nfli.  "T6i  khuyen  khich  hp 
a?n  tfli  triidc  aff  xem  tfli  cd 
th^'  giai  quy^ft  dddc  v3n  35 
hay  khflng  33." 

Mflt  sfi  thuflc  ba*c,  And- 
erson ndi,  thi  "cd  hi$u 
nghi^m  ro  rang",  tuy  nhien 
,  nlfu  mflt  v3n  35  phat  triffn 
VI  ra<Jt  loai  thuflc  bS'c  hoac, 
ba  ndi  th6m,  "Toi  khOngaodn 

ra  difpc  nd  la  ck±  gi,  tfli  c6 
the  khflng  thlch  no.* 

Don  Cohon,  mflt  nha  tam 
1^  33  lara  vi^c  v3i  dSn  tinan 
10  Dfim,  ling  ho  nhflng  ngilOi 
dijng  cac  bie..i    phap  tri  li$u 
cd  truy5n.  "Bd  la  m^t  v^In  a& 
tfln  trpng  truyen  thflng,"  flng 
ndi.  "Tfli  khong  bifft  nSu  nfl 
Slide  ap  dyng  VI  kSt  qua  thUc 
te  qua    kinh  nghi$m-mflt  so  ro 
rang  trd'  nen  tot  hdn.  Nhdng 
n^fu  hp  tin  rahg  hp  se  dildeho 
trd  bdi  mflt  si^  tri  H^u  nao 
3d,  thf  diSu  nay  m6i  quan 
trpng.     Thai  at?  rSt  quan 
trpng  (3fli  vdi  sQe  kh6e).Lam 
gidm  gia  tri  diSu  nay,  ch? 
nhao  nd,  la  bd  qua  mOt  phifdng 
thOc  tri  li^u  khdc." 


Thong  Bao  Hop 
Cpng  dong 


xin  mOi  quj*  vi  Cl^n  di^ 
mOt  bufli  hQp  cOng  Clflng  dSnh 
cho  ngifOi  t;  n^n  fliftpc  tfichdc 
bdi  hitn  HOi  khu  Ba'c  Market, 
cay  s&  la  cd  h<3i  dff  triVihbay 
nnting  Ci&u  quan  tSm  cda  qdy 
v;  v&  nhitng  y  ki^n  v^  anninh 
trong  khu  v4c,  v&  cflng  vi§n, 
v5  trcj  c3p  xa  hOi»  vSn  vSn.. 
Ngoai  ra,  nhSn  vifln  song  ngd 
si5  gidp  quy  v;  fli^n  fldn  3e 
l3y  Idi  ti5n  cho  ngiiOi  thufl 
nha  (60  Uflla)  ti§n  layl^i 
tCT  hSng  fli§n  tho^ii  Pacific 
Bell  n^u  qu^  vi  ad  fliSu  kifln 
ThOi  gian  va  flia  fliSm  :4  giO 
chi&u  tht?  4  ngay  18/2/87  tai 
iSu  2  building  YMCA. 
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Hai  Cai  Nhin  Ve  Phim  "Platoon" 


W  Mgt  NgUdi  Ti 
Nan  Viet 

Nguyen  Huu  Liem 


Ai  flem  aSt  n\l6c  cdnh  nSy, 
The  gian  bay  mOt,     trOi  Say 
niUa  kia. 

Nguyen  Nhif  6n-1887. 
(d;ch  ta         clich  ti^ngAnh) 


cua  t6i  v5  cuQc  chien  t^i 
Vi$t  nam  g5n  giflng  nhil  m^t  ly 
nif(?c  bOn  vgy.  T6i  raong  mu5n 
bCln  ISng  Sgng  xuOng  Be  cho 
nxidc  auOc  trong.  Ke  til  chinh 
cdi  ngdy  cu6i  cOng  ciia  cuOc 
chiffn,  hdn  II  n5m  trifdc  fl^y, 
Cfii  aa  s6ng  v9i  nhJhg  k^^nifin 
khSng  Che  phai  nhda  thiJi 
the*  Su  va  nhilhg  ngay  binh 
nghiep.  T3i  khong  rau6n  quSy 
len  nhJng  hinh  dnh  kinhkhiSp 
dang  nSn  nd  d  mijt  ncJi  n^o  d6 
trong  qui  kbit  xa  xtia.  T61  Ha 
tr&  nen  It?  a5ng  vS  m^p  met  , 
chung  chung.  L.u6n  lufin  t\f 
hhi  Ifing  v3i  ^  nghi  rang"acJi 
la  be  khfi^  m^nh  mSng",  Coi  ciJ 
Che  ai  cdi. 

Tuy  nhiSn  Platoon  mang 
CrcJ  l^ii  nhQng  ngtly  xiJa  cQ. 
NhOng  ngay  ChAng  cda  CiCng 
m5y  bay  Cri/c  thSng  Siec  Cai 

nhQng  luong  gid  bui  vubao 
do  ncJ  aem  aSn.     Nht3ng  ngSy 
adi  kh3,  Ig  bade  dil8i  cAi 
n^ng  chet  ngifcJl,   khdc  khao 
m6t  vdi  glQt  niidc,  va  chdng 
kiSn  nhQng  chii  linh       ni6  Ion 
bia  hSp  vcJi  3m  Chanh  "xl  xi" 
aSy  cAn  gi^c  khftng  qu^n  aiiOc 
Nhiing  ngSy  chilng  kiSn  bom  B- 
52  n6  Cung  nhQng  cOc  kh(3i  6 
chan  Cr3i,  Nhiing  ngAy  nhin 
Ch3y  nhQng  ngilSi  linh  Cr^ 
ch5c,   Ch3n  xdc  bu  flSy  ru8i  bp. 
Xem  phlra  ndy,  vdi  flau  thUdng 
va  chiu  dijng,  c6i  l$i  Cr6  v5 
Vile  nam-chi'  radi  11  naratrUdc, 
nhiing  la  ca  rafit  cuOc  fldi  31 
qua. 

Platoon  15  mot  cuon 
phini  ve  kinh  nghi^m  cua  Hy  cJ 
Vi^C  nam.     Khong  biSt  gi 
va  chShg  C(5  inOc  sJ  li/a  chgn 
nao,  mqt  thanh  ni6n  tr^  35 
Sen  36  3?  chiSn  aSu.GiUa  sij 


Stan  West 

Nhieu  tr^  em  Q6ng  nam  A 
indi  a5n  b;  n^m  vao  trong  mOt 
h$  thflng  hcpc  aiiflng  6  SFthi^u 
trang  bi  Qe  a6i  ph6  v(3i  nhu 
cSu  ngdn  ngil  va  hu'Cing  dahvSn 
hc5a.  Cho  dO  dSn  t;  nan  ng^y 
cang  gia  tSng,  sO  lu'cjng  trQ 
giao  ngLfSi  Camb5t,  Lao  ,  va 
Vi$t  nam  van  gii?  6  mi3c  50 
r3t  thSp,  theo  Idi  cac  giao 
vi§n  va  nhSn  vi§n  hSnh  chanl^i. 
Con  sfi  nhiing  trd  giao  sgng 
ngd  c6n  c6  the  bi  si5t  giim 
nhiSu  hdn  nOa  bdi  nhQng  ,  cat 
giam  ngSn  s^ch  flang  chd  3U0c 
ph^  chuSn  do  ThOng  flSc  ti^u 
bang  T3§  nghi- 

NhQng  nha  ph^  binh  cho 
rang  hoc  khu  kh6ng  c6  flCi  n6 
lijc  oe'  ti^p  can  v6i  nhUhg 
ngtrdi  flong  nam  A  ma  c6  th& 
ai5  ta  each  lam  tro  giao,cQng 
nha  hoc  khu  khflng  giJp  ho  3? 
di;       thi  lam  trO  giao. 

Nhi5u  ngaai  A'  a6ng  <3en 


h5"n  loan  rSi  b3i,  anh  33  bi 
dS'n  v4t  giiJa  nhilhg  chgn  lila 
kh6  khSn  ciia  c^i  3ung  vS  sai. 
Anh  aa  l^c  long.  Ti?  giayphtSt 
a3u  tien  a^t  chSn  l^n  chfln  xa 
xoi  3y,  anh  Ca  nhil  mOc  gipt 
mUa  trong  cdn  bao,quay  cuSng 
va  rdi  m3i. 

Ngudi  Chanh  nien  My  ay 
cung  nha  b5c  k;^  ngaOi  Crd 
Vi^C  nam  nao  khac,  nha  c6i 
vao  Itic  36.  Chung  Coi  aasinh 
ra  (5  rape  ndi  nSo  36,  k5  Cue 
mot  l^ch  si!l,  rapt  nSt  c^m  xiic, 
nOt  quan  ai^ra.        sinh    ra  5 
miSn  Bac  dUflng  nhu  bi  cJ  vao 
m6c  phia  adnh  lai  mpc  ke  nha 
C6i  sinh  ra  d  mi§n  Nam.NgUdi 
chanh  nien  sinh  trudng  trong 
m^C  gia  afnh  My  d  Iowa  ay 
Cling  cha'ng  c6  sijf  chon  laanao 
cd.  Anh  ta  b;.  3ay  Ben  36 
Chung  Coi  sinh  ra  35  la  Cho 
aich.  Chang  C6i  la  nhOhg 
ngUdi  tr^  tu5i»  sung  sudng 
va  ham  hci  tiSn  tSi,  Nhang 
l^-ch  sil  35  b^  ngoaC  chting 
C6i. 


Trdi  xui  con  tao  xoayvSn, 
Nhan  gian  nhU  th^  ngdCSi  ISn 
trong  a&n. 

Nguyen  Gia  Thieu  ,  17A1-98 
(dich  tCf  bdn  dj^ch  tiSngAnh) 


Platoon  15  kinh  nghigra 
tQ  ra$t  phla.  Tdc  dyng  cua 


tiJ  nhOny  ISng  qud  vfli  m^t  h$ 
th6ng  giao  dye  sd  sai-M^t  s6 
cUu  giao  vi^n  thf  l^i  la  n^n 
nhSn  cfla  si^  ngOdc  Q^i  (5  06; 
mOt  s6  khhc  thi  vi"  chi^n 
tranh  hang  chyc  nam  33  gian 
ao^n  n5n  hpc  vSn  cua  hp. 

Kim  HOng  Tan,  mOt  trO 
giao  ngUOi  CambSt  tai  trung 
tam  Giao  dye  Filipino  Oaa&ng 
Harrison,  nOi  rffhg  6ng  Qa 
hdng  iSn  thi  QSu  ti^n  3?  trd 
thanh  mOt  phy  giao  hai  nSjn 
trUl^c.  do,  dng  cho  biet, 
Ik  vi  6ng  kh6ng  c6  Qiicjc  mtjt 
SI/  chucfn  bj  trade  tQ  phlahgc 
khu  -m<5t  ai^Ti  ma  theo  fingthi 
s&  giUp  6ng  a^u  k^  thi.  Sau 
nhi5u  thtti  gi3  hqc  toan,  tap 
3pc,  v3  Anh  v^n,  cOhg  nhaiain 
thS  nao  3^  sap  x^p  th5i  gian 
trong  bufli  thi,  6ng  Kim  3a 
3o  ky  thi  mOt  each  ve  vang. 

Kim  va  nhQng  nga&i  khac 
trong  nganh,  nhu'  ngu^i  hi$u 
tracing  m8i  a^n  Paul    Cheng  , 


cu6n  phim  mang  l^i  cho  ngadi 
xem  a  3ay  moC  cd  hpi  He  nhin 
lai  lich  sQ  qua  cam  nghT  cQa 
hp.  NhQng  hi^u  qu5  v^  dnh 
sdng  vd  dm  thanh  t^o  ra  ra^t 
aia  ngyc  sflng  apng,  ndi  ma 
cac  khdn  gid  My  cd  th?  thi/c 
81/  thay,  nghe,  va  ch^u  aUng, 

Nhifng  ai  tdi  t^o  cdi 
kinh  nghi^m  aau  3dn  cua  ngadi 
chien  si  Vi§t  nam?  NhQng  vSt 
thadng  ciia  ho  Widng  3adc  cham 
s6c.  Th5n  Ch^  hp  bi  bo  rdi, 
myc  rQa  Crong  rQng  gi&. Khong 
c6  mOt  cuffn  phim  ndo  hay  mjjt 
chadng  trinh  TV  35c  bi^C  nto 
3^  giiip  mang  l^i  mOt  s\}  ph3n 
chSn  cho  qudc  gia  tU  cu$c 
chien  hao  tSn  vd  ngu  rau^i 
ndy  cd.  ©oi  vdi  hau  hetngaSi 
Vi$t  Chi  cuOc  chi3n  van  chifa 
chSm  dQc,  Oi  nhafig  ngiTdi  tr& 
Vigt,  bao  giy  anh  raSi  aat^c 
hOa  binh? 

Lich  sQ  thi  kh5ng  chQ 
tam  vd  ngau  nhi§n.  N6  khfing 
c6  nghi"!!  gf  ngodi  sa  aau  kho 
cua  con  ngUSi,  cho  dii  la  6 
raOt  lang  que  Viet  nam  hay  cJ 
tr^n  aadng  phS  Tenderloin. 
Kh6ng  c6  m$t  khdi  ni^m  trQu 
caong  nao  adng  phyc  vy  hdn  la 
mOc  Chdn  xac  Sang  hap  hoi 
Cra3c  mdfc.  Chdng  Ca  15  hdu 
du^  cua  raqt  nen  v3n  minhphSn 
buy,  ndi  ma  si/  hi^u  biec  chi* 
aSn  qua  dau  ChO'dng  vd  sSukh^.- 
Va  Placoon  ndi  Sen  SiSu  36 
Ch^t  r6  rang. 


cho  r5hg  hpc  khu  va  tiffubang 
n§n  ehi  phi  cho  vi$e  chudn 
bj  ky  thi  va  phai  ti^p  c5n 
nhi?u  hcJn  v6i  cac  epn^  QBng 
36ng  nam  A. 

Trong  tong  s5  417  phy 
gido  tgi  cdc  trJSng  hpe  d  SF 
thi'  c6  18  la  nga^i  Vi$t,9  la 
ngOdi  CambOt,  vS  chi'  c6  m(3t 
ngjai  Lao.  Cc5  2300  hpc  sinh 
Vi^t,  669  CambSt,  va  336  Ldo 
trong  ttfng  s6  64.375  hpcsinh 
t^ii  SF.  Con  sfl  hpc  sinh  Vift 
thi;c  sj  c6  thff  l8n  hdn,  gicJi 
ehifc  hpc  khu  ph6ng  ^^nh  nhtf 
thP,  vi  hpc  sinii  Vi§L  gScHoa 
thadng  3iJ(^e  tlnh  nh\i  la  hpc 
sinh  Trung  hoa. 

liany  hdi  cua  Kim  va 
iiliiiiiij  ti'0  giao  khac  bi  suy 
gidm  bdinliQny  lo  st?  Gang  gia 
L-lncj  r.'ilig  nhii^v)  0^  nghi  cS't 
<i\.\u\  nr|5ri  s.lfh  ciVj  Ontt  'I'tiOng 
a6c  CP  thff  aay  hp  ra  kh6i 
c6ng  vi0c  i;)dn  th6i  gian  Gang 
lam. 


TiV  Mot  CUu  Chien 
Binh  My 

Pete  Childress 


xNeu  cu6n  phim  "Platoon" 
cia  Oliver  Stone  Ha  3e;n  H^n 
cho  C6i  3i6u  chi  36  la 
vi^c  Inm  cho  c&i  nh^n  ChQc 
rifhvi  cdi  kinh  r.ghi^m  cda 
ri^ng  cf\i  trong  cdn  dc  mQ-ny, 
mft  chting  Ca  ggi  15  chi?n 
tranh  Vi$c  nam  thi  khon^',  pli.^.i 
15  duy  nhflt.  T6i  khftng  nghT 
Id  tdi  33  nhdn  ra  fli^u  36  cho 
■.ndi  3?n  ngdy  nay,  gdn  20  nfim 
sau. 

Lflc  t6i  tQ  Vigc  nam  Crci 
V*  mOc  nifSc  IrJ  Crong  cdn 
khilng  hodng,  c6i  35  khdp  kin 
y  cJclTig  v5  k'j'  Qc  v§  sy  kinh 
hai  3  cdch  ::a  hdnj;  ngnn  dJjm 
36.  T&i  chdng  k?  cho  ai  nghe 
v5  nhdhg  gi"  c6i  35  crAi  qua, 
vd  cung  khftng  ai  mufln  ndi  vfii 
Coi  v9  chuy^n  36  cd.  €)6  la 
mpc  cdn  dc  nQng  v5i  3^y  xJfu 
hC*  va  cpi  IfiTi,  vi  c6i  nghi 
rdhg  n?u  kii6ng  cd  ai  biSc 
aa(}c  nhOTi;;  OiSu  Coi  3?  bi3c 
Chi  Coi  cQng  33  c6  the  quGn 
vi6  lu6n. 

Vd  nd  33  tSn  tgi  nhU  ChP, 
c.-U  kinh  nghigm  noi  bdt  nh.TC 
33i  cai  chda  cQng  g^Jp  ph.^i, 
35  aadc  chfin  vui  vd  cff  Cinh 
qu^n  ai  Crong  20  ndm  qua. Cho 
3(Tn  ngdy  PlaCoon  xuSc  hiCn  : 
nd  Cr&  lai  vdi  C5i  nhd  mot 
tdm  dnh  chyp  b3c  ngd  :  Ngadl 
Phy  nO:  Ch^t  TrSn  Tay  TSi,{J(Ia 
B6  Cyt  ChSn.  N'gacJi  -Ddn  Ong  V9 
Cfc,  Ngadi  Bi  T6i  Sdc 
TiSn,  mm  Pedersen  BiMatCh/in, 
Cu^c  Phyc  Kich  :  T$p  1,  Cu6c 
Phyc  Kich  cSp  2,  c3p  3,  4,5. 
b,  7,  Sy  VO  C^n  cua  Phyc  Kich. 
Nhdng  hinh  a'nh  C&i  crftngChay 
Id  nhafig  liinh  £nh  Crijn  phim 
Placoon,  vd  cuffn  phim  cfia 
Oliver  Scone  la  cut^n  phim  331 
C5i,  cGng  nhif  cAa  mpi  ngad'i 
an  Cdhg  chiffn  Sd'u  &  36.  Cac 
pliSn  cdnh  c6  Che  hcfi  kh.-(cra(?C 
ci  vd  crfc  man  c6  th&  kh6ng 
dien  Cien  nhi/  nhau  dSi  v9i 
cQng  nga(5i  aa  6*  36,  nhdng 
3i5u  giflng  nhau  la  cuon  phim 
ndy  chuOc  vB  mpi  ngOcJi  md 
chaa  cUng  c6  kinh  nghi^m  ve 
mpt  cu6c  chien  tranh  aSu  Ci&n 
ndo  cd. 

Placoon  Id  mOt  phira  r3c 
cliijc,  Chi/c  nh.tc  V?  Vi?C  nam 
cho  3en  nay.  Si/  bi  ah  cfia  no 
phan  dnh  chinh  ::dc  sy  bi  an 
cuQc  chi?n.  Cd  Id  m^Cphiinma 
qudl,  riQc  phim  3i?p  Qe  m^C 
cdch  kinh  khing  vd  Id  phim 
duy  nh3c  3em  l^i  cho  ngabi 
xem  mOC  cdm  gidc  Ch^C  ve 
nhaRg  gf  3a  xdy  ra  Chu&  xa 
xiJa  d'y. 


Ti$n  SI  Victor  Rossi  , 
giam  a5c  k(?  ho^eh  cCla  hpckhu 
3oan  chae  rang  6ng  Thflng  OCc 
mu6n  e5t  gidm  nhi&u  chadng 
trinh  cda  hpc  khu.  "Mfittrong 
nhang  chObng  tri^nh  b;  dnh 
hadng  nang  ne  nhSt,"  6ng  n6i 
"s5  la  ehaong  trinh  trp  giao 
vd  cd  th^  cd  ehiing  40  phSn 
trdm       b;  cho  thfti  viSc." 


Thieu  hut  Trd  Giao  A  dong  Tai  cac  Trudng  Hoc  6  S.F. 
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iBniD  hio  in  un      oiti  tin  \^  t« 
msinnmnnfti'n  Tsradiagfl'imjnSG 

JftUtfRlHlDl^i  H^OfllR'lSSJP'linH 

HirainfiniAi'nTsnSti  SnnwiH  rig 
'  It 

c(  Cs  e{  Al  u 

RTnTfirainei3n')ji3udnniio  Htnj 

mnog,  iniiJRip?,  mini^^iM  Btts  ien 
ij^oj,  (3nHRiBln«  Ssayjn  i  B  in 

a  a  a  *  ■  o 

si8i§;ri  HirnisjiDfli  nw^Sissw' 
swifii'unns  nriREisaiD'iftt'n  m 
nR;S{)ins99nismTiftjuj'iiif§s  hid 
ieinn\i/iig-qiSHiDj(D:.  lui'insl 

iS«n'iMn\i5ETmnRflu  nmeii  sti 
HHRiitt,  tpw'ij  ,ftnmnR, Ittyntnw 


g^SilBBglRftEftiiSf^nwi 


^^^^ 


The  neighborhood's  new  coffeehouse 
at  509  Ellis 

mntirt'i  101    fujtmHoi  i8D)  iPriijnBjfl'i 

(7  ■  n 

tn  « 

nsnnmrittn  r « inttTs  j ,  imnnD  1 1 

•I     a  1  » 

iHinrritt,  nnirfBJHUHiiBKnnjn 


TaniHninuns'i  h  lain  iradnmj 
tnsfluencit/nmiGs  fiS'iHnsfiisai 

s  wrmnina^ijfinttiejSri'inmiiiQi 

iSnift]SOi'ijl«hiii  iHssngjn  ;b1 

»  »  ct 

uTsuniSiBSHSflTnu'-HSfti^iAj'  isi 
mmffi  aynfn  ^simBmsiiusnsjR 
lanDURhjjugi'iimjIS  Tflsnftismn, 
TannnBgnngj  sti  t^;nyj;Bliu 
onVi)  lii  Hni5ion§tDisifiBnj  is'j 
nnHSsRciB  iBnaiiSpn )  Birri3m3'iHB«i 
xBlinnirgind  imnBeyniflngiaran, 
uB'iiif!  isns  isitnsnn  i  gainj  igiiuHR 
TammBflSsmjiiD  stt  HRTaraowW 

U  ■  ct 
^  ♦     ■«  ct  (J 

pnuflprftittmniBlrnanitSpt'ij  amo 

ct        f1  K  <7 

rtnjatDXjjtitfena'iiiuiiHFnAj'  lijdu 
jm*s|(Disifl««i  mjuiTTarrMftam 

ct  t^l 

nsonuiTsniwmfii'MnYsiti  nmjsnft 
nftnBuTsu  ftiHgirigtiiaiHTasiJinnrt 

BBrttr  u  i)rtoi  -  frtBo  uftimjinoni 
tJRHSiimtiwfnsiasiniSffiDKn  Bjn  i 

ft  Ot  ^ 


o"njnBmin  iHnnej  lujuunma  im 

m^rm  iSttnj  nairatus  ts?"  isisStin 

l^nMis'unTmDittinniSnni ,  iSii 

iBiRnHiwrrflH  iS«  xa-imfism  hom 

tSSjmjAjnoBJfluTaniuinniliD  hs 

g  I  trs'JIiDtnsm  j  htiiR  \91  ;Q  \  i/rniD«) 

iraiPiHim  m  Him  sgoi*  Tamns 

inmf(jnTrii3«,  erifreisiTMiniinu 

njigirtiRiHnuJtninttTsnSti  nnti 
I  J 

n  isntnnoi  isiynn  laimw^  iP  insj 

»        ct  1     \S  II 

oniinnftnRnfTOBggtflsmijnj'igiiii  n 
gtsnsRHntinTDiij  i^is ;  3  \§  j  til  m»i 

w  o 

HH  SrirfaRaimSEJI  l^aHBSS  .lUTllH 

giBjHgtfnuTsnSii  smnsiJisjiS 
aifiiLDBi 

ironnt^TsnSiJ  iinsnBi.uMnysfii 

i8niiBiHsin9j\9  luiisi^mgjR 

ipmmTan  mnojufiisRmingjiHnt 

Tn  uitiyiTami  ufrnwrnn  i : ;  j  iPiTn 

u mis  I nus  J n iHffl LD?m \si3Hiff«nfi 
'  ■    ■  *j 

Hiljon  oTirtpmniiiemniiSiiisi 

t» 

B«SB«4" 
«», 

irojniry,  EfisffiiHnfinj  :wsns3  Jifi 
flnwSm  sti  fliunu  efnriciBiSmin 

o  d  n  Bi 

mjisfnri  oTiinsitiflnuiniln'i  h 

d     <  \5 
B      d  <j  " 

a IH Jim THm  J  J smriiljon " loenri 
innsiSTa(Bi9UBtigisio^ 


oEift!      Sift  leiGninTrmiifftiflnDAiii 

<  M  n    1        «  a  Mt 

Tu  Chung  in  his  Geary  St.  herb  shop. 

;6i(D  Mfinri  lih  sti  win  su 
flsmwssinSmeffl  ifffinnetuBsiEl 

unyamrifflTaitimniiiuS  tsin'ia 

lU\gwiUW\Pf*l  cfes8sSl(IS99111IDnsi 

nunjn^inifnijRjsingj  isi^uigw 
sitiraoTaj*) 

itointfamin  inn  t\m,  isiuBMS 
mnasnnftisB  smsinsjiyisnnnsS 

A|  GENERAL  HOSPITAL ,  gigSrilDd'l 

BnmasRnnimsjHiSwtRtmhjm'ij 
stiuninaTan  enfr^isiSmjwitifi 

•  t?  n 

V*  a' 

M§jTpignRsTw  naoflnnsmnrdmiQ 
lafflunniTOiuTeti  fiiHrngnAimnsis 
Ta  n "  iStiBti'fftisntimftifli  in  ir  \  t,u 


lanm  win  sh 

flsmwssHiS  cisnimmBJmmiDiti 
ilosisnnnn,tj^oij'ntti  isinti  Ssa 
I,  gjnn,  wiBijmisSwpnQinTsysi 
esmMssraunHinssn  ciJ ,  Tani 

BI  d        ^  - 

SiBuinnnnifflimtiHSiR*!  enritsjtiB 

d  M  ■ 

in  xmfjSgisfl't  mTn^BHoiTs  iftj-i  snn 
fltimjranflSTnwss  amitilais'igliS 

n  ftl  B         v]|  (4 

frmanB&SQnti  \osmftnHtiiHMtlti 

n 

IBIS?  HnsngjnqigRn'uojfln  nn 
fiiHi/iJimiti'  ImssraiSmiHsii  js 
Hiiigw,  lAti'issiSfflpflT-rTOnfTOS 
ffti  iTftimrmsl  snnHm  iSuJ  .^  u  js"i 
HnsssDntDflniHt^jmfiTffliTfflj  iS 
1  n ;  tnmnn  J  til  ]  Tarassus  tWQ  J  nn'i , 
u  nnuftiiinjtissSaofliHi^iij'imnfti 
HnrTiimwti  igfis,  cisi/rncmj 
Imi9ltjjg  nujuinrtmSiBlnti 

d 

annTarons  i^in  ^ 

d 

jmYaoimBJuttniQitiifg'is  mBims 
B  \9iranisintiwoiJ89s8Tsu\in2«J 
i5it0?isi;tJiBminnii9intinH^5uni  w 

»  »V  d       w4  ■ 

nutJsjnwssTanmjiifl'i  (refugee 


LftinmRtimHinf^snraiRi'in  Tn  wii 
iSmnsinitanStnMwnB  isflBfnfti 

SB,  ing8Gnt9l:  "lUHfTOBiaSHti 

(u  V  d 

\m  5sTwsHngs(in3iffnH'ioitJsg  n 

U  d  M  M 

SngntiHw'igmgi  jmiBiTnt;inn 

I  d  u 

nmS^  iSintaidHns^iBToiiaBt^nj 
J  u~5e  T/fHTftasmftiss  i9~9ntiHw' 
an  ifuiJmiSnnj  TiSnTnitiTniasin 

d 

T8raBn\SSs\nr« 

d  a 

tnsntiisistnBHtipniHmTaniHnB  i 

1   nd  n  ■ 

BPrasanii  lyiiustirrn  i  BMunmri  i  ufti  1 8i 
nniRjTaj  Birann  ihnimm  mToin.fl'i 
cntimntiHtimi  inSmms  ,gissiDniDQi 
'■  lun-iHsmnioj  luTnuTiJi  J  3  is  ssti \S 
lot  esnnfiissggnitDfTnii  till  Taw  ISI 
tinuHmnTsti'i  Riumttsi8iiii9iRiB 
ftiontisticis  iljtiuijftin  (  promoted  ) 
i9iirrm]tiHj55iSBtiiB5iBi9*i  iSti 
IftJ  Tnsi'omgfmniigntiiss  igli8is 
IftnmlraffifTtBSHtiigjn  iSmfeu^jgn 
gfrantiisse'iflsannTannslsnufiiti 
IB  19*1  ntijiD:inniTptST§H'iinBnu 

d  d 

nsiRjfYTUtiu  iSnftii" 
usimjrTiiransiJtii.injRinnn  afs  tl 
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BtiBifTniuti*ian 


|lDl9llljBHtilBM«l 

mi  iSmBrouragntiiBisTanigiBiai: 


I9jni8iiistii,uuini9lig'lntiisrm; 

n  in 

iSwHti  iSnn  J  fti  I  LHUfliwrn  j  *^ 


rami  innniHR  J  H  imJrfrl  iTj  tiMoiBH  IS 
asinjAisg  Ta[Biijin3i9jtii8naiu| 
b'i  j  itiftimnninH  iBrmmBsnti  i3tiih  i 

w»  il 

\rm  issBfli  mraSniHTiiTaniffmno 

n  H  d 

u minis nanrnj  stiP^n  rffininn 
ftiBwslaingRtiwti'ln,  niHWBOj  u , 
u  HnTOftiutinsBisiw  uTbuSiS 
issuBiiifiinn)i,mJjo  stiHisHnisi 

4  "in  d 

tnfiara  mni  uianww  uiri  igg  ssti  upri 
uSniHainvn«ti9]Ain  ^uoinTms,  (umi 
innmHniuiJis'tialfc;  Tsmfriss 
Uninyhti  (rraioisi/ioimrSiHfl'is 


gnn 


